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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1854. 


Notes. 
COLERIDGE'’S LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE. 


A learned friend of mine, and a justly valued 
cntributor to “N. & Q.,” the Rev. Dr. Marr- | 
tanp, bas referred me to the following passage in 
the Mishna (Capita Patrum, vy. § 15.), in illustra- 
tion of Coleridge’s division of readers into four | 
dasses, as mentioned in my last communication 

jing his lectures of 1812-13. The resem- 
blance is striking : 

“Quadruplices conditiones (inveniunt) in his qui sedent | 
mam sapientibus (audiendi causa). Videlicet conditio | 
spngie, clepsydre, sacci fecinacei, et eribri. Spongia 
sagendo attrahit omnia. Clepsydra quod ex una parte 
attrahit, ex altera rursum effundit. Saccus fecinaceus | 
dundit vinum et colligit feces. Cribrum emittit farinam | 
¢colligit similam.” 


Ineed hardly say that the passage is new to 
ne, being entirely out of my line of reading; but 
how far it would have been new to Coleridge, I | 
cannot determine : my note of the opening of his | 


| 


second lecture does not show that he referred to | 
any authority, but contains merely these intro- 

ductory words, “ Readers may be divided into | 
four classes.” Therefore, if he acknowledged the 
obligation, I have no trace of it; and my opinion | 


is, not only that he did not, but that it was scarcely | 
necessary in a popular address (not a written 
essay) to be very particular on such points. 
However, it well merited observation, and in what 
Isent I should have noticed it, had the informa- 
tion been in my possession. If we are to blame 
Coleridge for plagiarism, we are bound to praise 
him for improvements on the original. will 
now proceed to some other points, inserting as 

of my own, and as sash of Coleridge’s, as 
your limits will allow. 

I will commence with a passage somewhat akin 
to what precedes, where the lecturer divides the 
readers of Shakspeare into two classes, intro- | 
ducing them by some general remarks upon the 
characters the poet employs in his dramas. It | 
occurs in the ninth lecture, where he says, — 


“Shakspeare’s characters, from Othello and | 
Macbeth down to Dogberry and the Gravedigger, , 
may be termed ideal realities; they are not the 

ings themselves, so much as abstracts of the 
things which a great mind takes into itself, and 

re naturalises them to its own conception. 
Take Dogberry : are no important truths there 
conveyed, no admirable lessons taught, and no 
Valuable allusions made to reigning follies, which 

poet saw must for ever reign? Dogberry is 
tot the creature of the day, to disappear with the 
ay, but the representative and abstract of truth, 


which must ever be true, and of humour, which 
must ever be humorous. 

“The readers of Shakspeare may be divided 
into two classes: 1. Those who read his works 
both with feeling and understanding; 2. Those 
who, without affecting to criticise, merely feel, 
and may be said to be recipients of the poet's 

wer. 

“ Between these two there can be no medium. 


, The ordinary reader, who does not bring his un- 


derstanding to bear upon the subject, is often 
sensible that some ideal trait of his own has been 
caught — that some nerve has been touched ; and 
he knows that it has been touched by the vibration 
he experiences —a thrill, which tells us that we 
have become better acquainted with ourselves. 
“In the plays of Shakspeare every man sees 
himself without knowing that he does so; as in 
some of the phenomena of nature, in the mist of 
the mountain, the traveller beholds his own figure, 
but the glory round the head distinguishes it from 
a mere vulgar copy; in traversing the Brocken, 
in the north of Germany, at sunrise, the brilliant 
beams are shot askance, and you see before you 


a being of gigantic proportions, and of such ele- 


| vated dignity, that you only recognise it to be 


yourself by similarity of action. In the same way, 
near Messina, natural forms, at determined dis- 
tances, are represented on an invisible atmosphere, 
not as they really exist, but dressed in all the 


| prismatic colours of the imagination. So in 


Shakspeare, every form is true, everything has 
reality for its foundation; we can all recognise 
the truth, but we see it decorated with such hues 
of beauty, and magnified with such proportions of 
grandeur, that, while we know the figure, we 
know also how much it has been refined and 
exalted.” 


A great part of this ninth lecture was devoted 
to the Tempest, and passing over what is said of 
Prospero, Miranda, and other characters, I shall 
make a quotation from what Coleridge said re- 
garding Ariel. 


“Tf (he observed) a doubt could ever be en- 
tertained, whether Shakspeare was a great poet, 
acting upon laws arising out of his own nature, 
and not without law, as has sometimes been idly 
asserted, that doubt must be removed by the cha- 
racter of Ariel. The very first words he utters 


| introduce the spirit, not as an angel above men; 


not as a fiend, below men; but while the dra- 
matist gives him the faculties and advantages 
of reason, he divests him of all mortal cha- 
racter, not positively it is true, but negatively. 
In air he lives, from air he derives his being; in 
air he acts, and all his colours and properties seem 
to have been obtained from the rainbow and the 
skies. ‘There is nothing about Ariel that cannot 
be conceived to exist either at sunrise or sunset; 
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hence all that belongs to Ariel belongs to the 
pleasure the mind is — of receiving from 
external appearances. His answers to Prospero 
are directly to the question and nothing beyond; 
or where he expatiates, which is not unfrequently, 
it is upon his own delights, or upon the unnatural 
situation in which he is placed, though under a 
kindly power and to good ends. 

“Shakspeare has properly made Ariel's very 
first ued characteristic of him. After he has 
described the manner in which he has raised the 
storm, and produced its harmless consequences, 
we find that he is discontented — that he has been 
freed it is true from a cruel confinement, but still 
that he is not at liberty, but bound to obey 
Prospero and to execute his commands. We feel 
that such a state of bondage is almost unnatural, 
yet we see that it is delightful to him to be so 
employed. It is as if we were to command one of 
the winds in a different direction to that which 
nature dictates, or one of the waves, now rising 
and now sinking, to recede before it bursts upon 
the shore. Such is the feeling we experience 
when we learn that a being like Ariel is com- 
manded to fulfil any mortal behest.” 

The lecturer proceeded in this strain for some 
time, illustrating most emphatically the admirable 
judgment of Shakspeare in this drama, as well as 
the astonishing powers of his imagination. He 
then adverted to the contrast afforded by Caliban. 


“The character of Caliban (said Coleridge) is 
wonderfully conceived; he is a creature of the 
earth, as Ariel is a creature of the air. He par- 
takes of the qualities of the brute, but is distin- 
guished from brutes in two ways — by having 
understanding without moral reason, and by not 
possessing the instincts which pertain to mere 
animals, Still, in some respects, Caliban is a noble 
being ; the poet has raised him far above con- 
tempt; he is a man in the sense of the imagina- 
tion; all the images he uses are highly poetical ; 
they fit in with the images of Ariel Caliban 
gives us images from the earth, Ariel images from 
the air. Caliban talks of the difficulty of finding 
fresh water, of the situation of morasses, and other 
circumstances, which even brute instinct, without 
the aid of reason, could comprehend. No mean 
figure is employed by him; no mean passion dis- 
played, beyond animal passions and a repugnance 
to command.” 

Surely all this is admirably said, and nicely and 
seo geese distinguished ; and I seem to have 

n so sensible of the worth of what was uttered, 
that my note of this lecture is longer than of any 
other, with the exception of that upon Romeo and 
Juliet, from which I shall select one or two xpeci- 
mens. First, I will insert Coleridge’s definition 
of love, which he gave in these terms: 


“ Love is a perfect desire of the whole being to 


be united to some thing or some being, felt neces. 
sary to its completeness, by the most perfect 
means that nature permits and reason dictates,” 


Upon this idea of the imperfectness of one 
which is always striving after perfection by unit. 
ing itself with the other sex, the lecturer main} 
relied, and he followed up his definition (after a lite 
enlargement and explanation) by these remarks: 

* Love is not, like hunger, a mere selfish appe- 
tite: it is an associative quality. The hu 
savage is nothing but an animal, thinking only of 
the satisfaction of his stomach. What is the first 
effect of love, but to associate the feeling with 
every object in nature: the trees whisper, the 
roses exhale their perfumes, the nightingales sing 
—nay, the very skies smile in unison with the 
feeling of true and pure love. It gives to every 
object in nature a power of the heart, without 
which it would indeed be spiritless, a mere dead 


copy. 

Shakspeare has described this passion in 
various states and stages; beginning, as was most 
natural, with love in the young. Does he 
his play with making Romeo and Juliet in love 
at first sight, at the earliest glimpse, as any ordi- 
nary thinker would do? Certainly not: he knew 
what he was about, and how he was to accomplish 
what he was about. He was to develop the whole 
passion, and he commences with the first elements 
—that sense of imperfection, that yearning to 
combine itself with something lovely. Romeo 
became enamoured of the idea he had formed in 
his mind; and then, as it were, christened the 
first real being of the contrary sex as endowed 
with the perfections he desired. He appears to 
be in love with Rosaline ; but, in truth, he is ia 
love only with his own idea, He felt that neces- 
sity of being beloved, which no noble mind can be 
without. Then our poet—our poet who so well 
knew human nature—introduces Romeo and 
Juliet, and makes it nut only a violent buts 
sapere: love; a point for which Shakspeare 

as been ridiculed by the ignorant and unthink- 
ing. Romeo is first represented in a state most 
susceptible of love; and then, seeing Juliet, ke 
took and retained the infection.” 

I consider myself fortunate to have been able 
to rescue such points as these from the oblivion # 
which I fear Coleridge’s other lectures are de 
stined ; and I will add a single short paragraph 
regarding a class of characters that has hitherto 
excited little observation. 

“ As I may not have another opportunity, the 
introduction of Friar Lawrence into this trag 
enables me to remark upon the different manne 
in which Shakspeare has treated the priestly 


character, as compared with other writers. 
Beaumont and Fletcher priests are represented # 
a vulgar mockery ; and, as in other of their drama 
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the errors of a few are mistaken for 
thedemeanour of the many. In Shakspeare they 
always carry with them your love and — 
fie made no imperfect abstractions: he took no 
ies from the worst part of our nature ; and, 
like the rest, his characters of priests are drawn 
from the general body.” 


Coleridge devoted one lecture to Richard IT. and 
Hamlet. The first was his favourite historical play ; 
gad his admiration of the second is well known. 
His peculiar views on the character and conduct 
of the Danish prince were stated, perhaps, at more 
ingth in 1818, but not with ater distinctness 

emphasis. “N. & Q.” will, I trust, be able 
to find room for the two subsequent paragraphs : 

“The first question we should ask ourselves is, 
what did Shakspeare mean when he drew the 
character of Hamlet? He never wrote anything 
without design, and what was his design when he 
sat down to produce this tragedy? My belief is 
that he always regarded his story before he began 
towrite, much in the same light that a painter 

his canvas before he begins to paint — as 
amere vehicle for his thoughts, as the ground 
upon which he was to work. What then was the 
_ which Shakspeare directed himself in 

? He intended to pourtray a person in 
whose view the external world, and all its inci- 
dents and objects, were comparatively dim, and of 
no interest in themselves; and which began to 
interest, when they were reflected in the mirror 
of his mind. Hamlet beheld external things, in 
the same way that a man of vivid imagination, 
who shuts his eyes, sees what has previously made 
an impression on his organs. 

_“The poet places him in the most stimulating 
aireumstances that a human being can be placed 
in: he is the heir apparent of a throne; his father 
dies suspiciously ; his mother excludes her son 
from his throne by marrying his uncle. This is 
not enough ; but the ghost of his murdered father 
is introduced, to assure the son that he was put to 

by his own brother. What is the effect 
upon the son? Instant action, and pursuit of 
revenge? No, endless reasoning and hesitating ; 
constant urging and solicitation of the mind to 
act, and as constant an escape from action. Cease- 
less reproaches of himself for sloth and negligence, 
while the whole energy of his resolution evapo- 
Tates in these reproaches. ‘This, too, not from 
cowardice —for Hamlet is drawn as one of the 
bravest of his time ; not from want of forethought, 
or from slowness of apprehension—for he sees 
through the very souls of all who surround him ; 
but merely from that aversion to action which 
ae among such as have a world in them- 

ves. 


I will only add, that while Coleridge paid a just 
tribute to the sagacity and penetration of German 


critics, he claimed for himself the merit of ori- 
ginality in his opinions and observations upon 
| Shakspeare. He admitted that in the interval 
| between one lecture and another, a friend had 
| put a German work into his hand which in some 
| respects corresponded with his notions; but he 
distinctly denied that he had ever seen it before, 


or that he had in any way been guided or in- 


fluenced by it. It will be borne in mind, that all 
| I have written belongs to the end of the year 
1812, and the beginning of the year 1813. 
Payne Courier. 
Riverside, Maidenhead. 


NOTES ON SOME VERSES BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Mr. Tonna, in Vol. x., p. 44., has certainly 
given a curious illustration of the verbal nicety 
(almost equal to Gray's!) of my late friend, the 
illustrious Bard of Hope. But though he refers 
to the copy of the verses in question, printed in 
the New Monthly Magazine, some months after 
the incident he describes, he does not appear to 
have seen it, else he would have observed that 
Campbell discarded his “second thoughts,” and 
reverted to the word “severed.” Perhaps he 
thought “parted” and “depart” locked some- 
what like a conceit, to which he was always op- 

sed. In this copy, and in one which now lies 
Defore me, in the author's autograph, and which I 
saw him write, after the death of the lovely, ac- 
complished, and unfortunate subject of the verses, 
there are two lines altered from Mr. T.’s version : 


“Could I bring lost youth back again,” 


is substituted for 
“Could I recall lost youth again ;” 
“ Affection’s tender glow ” 
becomes 


“ Devoted rapture’s glow,” 


which is more impassioned and poetical, I think. 

Mr. T. does not seem to have consulted Beattie’s 
Life of the poet, where (vol. iii. p. 70.) this little 
poem is reprinted, with a note by the bio- 
grapher. There also he would have found the 
iuilion sketch of the “Battle of the Baltic,” 
which I transcribed from an early letter of Camp- 
bell to his brother bard, Sir Walter Scott, and 
from which the author’s over-delicate taste re- 
jected eight whole* stanzas, two or three of them 
almost as fine, even in this rough draft, as several 
of those which have so much contributed to his 
immortality. 

It is remarkable that we do not find in this 
sketch the expression “to anticipate the scene,” 
interpolated for the sake of the rhyme, and which 
falls on the mind so “stale, flat, and unprofitable,” 
amid so many “ words that burn” and stir one’s 
blood like the sound of a trumpet! 
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’ There are two or three poems in the Life which 
ought to be in his collected works. I shall onl 
instance the spirited “ British Grenadiers” (vol. i. 
p- 289.), and the noble lines entitled “ Launch 
of a First Rate” (vol. iii. p. 295.). Had the 
“ Launch ” been composed before the last collec- 
tion of his poems passed through Campbell's 
hands, [ fancy even his fastidiousness would have 
permitted its addition to the “ Naval Songs.” 

In curiosa felicitas of expression, Campbell's 
small volume is a mine of wealth; yet he some- 
times uses epithets so faulty that they could not 
have escaped a far less critical eye. I think it 
has never been remarked that the obvious and 
unmistakeable pleonasm in the burden of “ Ye 
Mariners of England,” — 

“While the stormy tempests blow” 
(one might, with as much propriety, speak of a 
il calm!), was first rejected by the poet 
after it had been reprinted hundreds of times, in 
his most elaborate edition of 1837, with Turner's 
illustrations; and that he substituted the exact 
words of the chorus of the old song (“ Ye Gentle- 
men of England”), the music of which elicited 
this noble lyric, — 
“While the stormy winds do blow,” 
in which, by-the-bye, the full, open sound of 
“do” seems to me preferable to the hissing of 
“pests.” Yet it was some time before the fem- 
sts were driven from the field by the winds, for 
find them arrayed in exquisite type in the Book 
of Gems (culled, I presume, by Mrs. S. C. Hall), 
published the year after Campbell’s pet edition. 
Geo. Huntiy Gorpon. 
H. M. Stationery Office, Aug. 4, 1854. 


P. S.—Since writing the above I have observed 
“The Launch” in an edition published since 
Campbell’s death; yet surely it must be little 
known, else our daily papers would have quoted 
it, when they gave such copious illustrations of 
the sublime, heart-stirring eunsh of the Royal 
Albert. Printed as a broadside, it would have 
-been most welcome, if dispersed among the visitors 
to Woolwich on that magnificent day! 


HAMPSHIRE PROVINCIAL WORDS. 


In a former volume (Vol.'v., p.173.) one of 
four correspondents happily suggested that a col- 
ection of provincial words and expressions should 
be made in “N. & Q.” As education is now on 
the advance in our country villages, the provincial 
dialect and “ simple pone of the poor are fast 
disappearing. It is therefore of some importance 
to gather and preserve the homely language and 
phraseology of the people. 

Perhaps the following list of words, which I 


have collected from time to time, may prove ag 
ceptable to some of your readers. 

Civil, eae used much of animals, gy 
“a civil dog.” 

Frout, frit, frightened. 

Pure, well, in good health. 

Safe, sure, as “ safe to die.” 

Nens as he was, “ much the same as he was,” 

Pretty nens one, “ pretty much the same.” 

Thumb, a name given to the “ mousehunt,” 
smallest of the weasel tribe. 

Pooks, haycocks. 

Tender, used of a sharp east wind, as “ the wind 
is very tender.” 

Fit time, long time. 

Fit deal of trouble, much trouble. 

Nunch, lunch: I have never heard this meg 
called by another name. 

Lodging. This quaint but expressive word wa 
made use of by a labouring man, in reply toa 
inquiry after the health of his child: “Ob, Siz, 
he is pretty much lodging, neither better nor 
worse.” 

Contraption, construction. 

7 Spiritual, angry ; as, “ I got quite spiritual with 
im. 

Stump, a stoat. 

Bavins, bundles of underwood. 

Should these examples of the Hampshire dialect 
prove worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.,” I shall be 
induced from time to time to send any fresh ex- 
pressions or words which may come under my 
notice. - M. 


Medstead, Hants. 


THE INQUISITION. 


The Inquisition in all its proceedings, —_ 
those by which it celebrated its triumphs in 
public autos, has ever shrouded itself in mysterious 
secrecy. In the want of correct intelligence re 
lating to it, many groundless and improbable 
stories have found a ready reception with unin- 
formed persons, if only related with a show of 
authority, how unsubstantial soever the truth of 
them may prove to be. That some res 
writers have lent their pens to the circulation of 
such mistakes, and in some degree mischievous 
accounts, shows a want of care to verify the facts 
they narrate to their readers, or reflects more 
seriously upon their zeal, too eager in its conflict 
with error to pause a moment to consider, whe 
ther their erroneous statements may not injure 
the truth it is generally intended to support. Not 
a little currency has thus been given to a story 
about the destruction of the palace of the Inqu- 
sition of Madrid, which, as it will appear, must be 
classed with childish legend or German romance. 
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It is in substance as | 

spoleon Buonaparte penetrated into Spain in 
ordered the buildi of the 
te be destroyed ; that Col. anousky, of the | 
Polish lancers, being at Madrid, reminded Mar- | 
dal Soult of this order, and obtained from him | 
the 117th regiment, commanded by Col. De Lisle, | 
for its execution; that the building, situated a | 
short distance from Madrid, was in point of | 

a fortress of itself, garrisoned by soldiers | 

of the Holy Office, who being quickly over- | 
, and the place taken, the Inquisitor- 
, with a number of priests in their official 
robes, were made prisoners. That they found the 
ts splendidly furnished with altars, cru- 
efixes, and candles in jabundance ; but could find 
no places of torture, dungeons, or prisoners, until 
Col. De Lisle thought of testing the floor by float- 
ing it with water, when a seam was thus dis- 
covered through which it escaped below ; and the 

marble slab being struck by the butt end of a | 
musket, a spring raised it up, and revealed ‘a 
staircase leading down to the Hall of Judgment 
below. That there they found cells for prisoners, 
some empty, some tenanted by living victims, 
some by corpses in a state of decay, and some with 
life but lately departed from them ; that the living 
prisoners being naked, were partially clothed by 
the French soldiers and liberated, amounting to 
one hundred in number. ‘That they found there 
all kinds of instruments of torture, which so ex- 
asperated the French, that they could not be 
restrained from exercising them upon the captive 
es Col. De Lisle standing by whilst four 
mt kinds were applied, and then leaving the 
apartment in disgust ; and finally, that when the 
inmates had been removed, Col. De Lisle went to 
Madrid, obtained gunpowder, placed it in the 
vaults of the building, and lighting a slow match, 
made a joyful sight to thousands of spectators. 
“The walls and massive turrets of that dark edi- 
fice were lifted towards the heavens, and the 

rnin of Madrid was no more.” 

_Now this attractive and romantic narrative of 
vindicated liberty, justice, and charity, must 
take its — among other unsubstantial and 
amusing fictions. The story, as far as I have 
been able to trace it, originates in a relation 
said to have been made by Col. Lemanousky 
whilst in the United States of America, to a 
Mr. Killog of Illinois, who published it in the 
Western Laminery. A refugee Pole, and a back- 
states newspaper ! 

It is copied with more or less detail into various 
publications, which in this manner add a sanction 
of their own to its pretended authenticity. Not 
to mention various recent periodicals and news- 
peers, it appears in The Mystery Unveiled, or 

opery as its Dogmas and Pretensions appear in 
the Light of Reason, the Bible, and History, by the 


Rev. James Bell, Edinburgh, 1834, at p. 424. 
quoting from the Christian Treasury, a Scotch 
periodical : —Ferreal (M. de V.), Mystéres de I’ In- 
quisition et autres Sociétés secrétes d’ Espagne, avec 
notes historiques, et une introduction de M. Manuel 
de Cuendias, Paris, 1845, 8vo., at pp. 79—84. : — 
The Inquisition, §c., Dublin, 1850, at pp. 209-14. : 
after giving the story at length, with some colour- 
ing, the writer adds, that “the Holy Catholic 
Church in this, as in other things, was grossly 
misrepresented :” a remark perhaps ingeniously 
introduced to cast a doubt upon all the circum- 
stances in the volume, true as well as untrue; thus 
to render error and truth undistinguishable :—The 
Curse of Christendom, or the Spirit of Poetry 
Exhibited and Exposed, by the Rev. J. B. Pike, 
1852, 8vo., at pp. 261—264. 

It is strange that such respectable writers never 
thought of consulting the current histories of the 
Peninsular war, or the leading newspapers of the 
time — The Courier and Morning Chronicle — 
which could scarcely have passed so public an 
event by without recording it; and that they did 
not mistrust the tale from the silence of Llorente 
and Puigblanch, who would certainly have men- 
tioned it; for neither the ex-secretary of the tri- 
bunal, nor Sn. Puigblanch, who first published 
his Inquisicion sin Mascdra at Cadiz in 181}, and 
occupied the Hebrew Professor's chair in the 
central university of Madrid in 1820-1, could 
have remained ignorant of such a consummating 
cireumstance. Neglecting the pains to verify the 
fact, they have left it in their pages; a striking 
instance for an intelligent opponent to point at, of 
simple credulity and the unsubstantial worth of 
their books, 

In 1808, Napoleon decreed the suppression of 
the Tribunals of the Inquisition, at Chamartin, a 
village one league from Madrid, at a house of the 
Duke del Infantado’s, where he lodged. They 
were again established by a decree of Ferdi- 
nand VII. on July 21, 1814; and again sup- 
pressed by the constitutional government of 1820, 
There were two houses of the Inquisition at 
Madrid, and they still exist. Marshal Soult did 
not command at Madrid, nor is it true that he 
ordered their demolition. ‘The front and appear- 
ance of one of them has been altered only four or 
five years ago, but it was not pulled down. Who- 
ever will take the trouble to look at the plan of 
Madrid, published for sixpence by the Society ot 
Useful Knowledge, may see near the north-west 
corner, not far from the new Royal Palace, a 
shaded spot, stretching from the Calle ancha de 
San Bernardo to the Calle de la Inquisition, which 
opens into the Plazuela de San Domingo. That 
spot marks the principal building of the Inquisi- 
tion at Madrid; there was none beyond the town. 
It is one of the most substantial edifices, erected 
upon a granite basement ; and, judging from some 
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gratings seen from the street, having underground | taken as poetical, historical, and commentatory, | 
apartments rarely found in that capital. will dispense with the supposition of a miracle®, J the 
B. B. Wirren. | which many critics attempt to extract by amie J the 
( To be concluded in our next.) apprehension of tical phraseology. e in | Q” 
terpretation usually given is, that the day wy J jny 
lengthened by a miracle ; and one mode has been § 44 
ai ° conjectured by Whiston, in a note on Jose B 
SLESCE OF THE SUN OB THE L208T. (Ant. v. i. 17.), as a stoppage of the diurnal mo. | I 
Dante uses this expression twice : the ear about half a 
which appears to the notion generally enter. 
dove 1 eal tase.” — tained. is only necessary to al attention to 
And the fact that the lengthening of days is of comma | 
venni in luogo ogni Juce muto.” — Inf. v. 28. and not Whiston s 
. sob ut by varying the angle of the equator with the 
the ecli which might been effected in Joshua's 
“She drove me back to where the sun was mute. time by the attraction of a comet deflecting the J 4 
So Carlyle : earth from its regular motion, D'DA DD (Jos. x. A 
“To where the sun is silent.” 13.), translated “ about a whole day,” but mean- - 
And Cary: ing “as on a regular (usual or ordinary) day.” R 
Drove me to where the sun in silence rests.” Taking, however, the non-miraculous view of the | | 
And T : question, it will not appear strange that the. } 1 
raelites should think the day unusually long, when 
“ On les rayons du soleil ne péndtrent point. we consider that they had been in forced march 
The second is rendered by Cary, — all the previous night up-hill (Jos. x. 9.); lad ‘ 
“ Into a place I came been fighting all day, and ascending the mountain J“ 
Where light was silent all.” in pursuit of the retreating foe in the evening; 
And by Carlyle, — which ascent would protract the day, and give a 
“T am come into a place void of all light ;” eqgemense to the J 
with which Tarver coincides. Lichfield. 
The obsolete poetical phrase, i] sol ¢ace,” means, 
it is said, in modern Italian, non risplende ; and luce 1 
muto must have the same signification. Minor Rates. 


The silence of the sun leads us to consider the 
marginal reading of our Bibles on Jos. x. 12., 
where, instead of “ Sun, stand thou still,” the He- 
brew may be read, “ Sun, be silent.” Both roots, 
Dy and 06%, give the secondary sense of “silence,” 


“ A per se A.”—In one of the martyr Bradford's ] 
letters, addressed to the Lord Russell (Stevens's 
Memoirs of Bradford, No. 20., Lond. 1832, p. 64), J 
I find the following sentence : 


“In the one, that is for lands and possessions, you have 


the primary of the former being éo stand, of the ; s bat in th i | 
latter, fo cut off: so also the former means to stop with = to 
in speaking, = the latter, to cut off your speech; | able,” &c. S 
. as any other writer used this expression, “Aper J the 
In reference to the sun, the word Hae Joshua is se A,” qn a similar manner, to denote the standing larg 
explained by 01, or ale (dom), meaning mid-day, | alone amid the circumstances of any position ? ’ 
when the motion of the sun appears suspended, e — edi 
and when, in hot countries, man, bird, and beast ? ‘ ‘ 
; : . It is th tt th ted roll, that the su § P. 
retire from the oppressive heat, and stood in mid-heaven, and retarded his usual cour, | COn 


14. Neither before nor since has Jehovah listened, as oa . 


“ When scarce a chirping grasshopper is heard 
this day, to human voice; for Jehovah fought for Israel. 


Through the dumb mead.” — 7) 


A : This is evidently supplementary and illustrative of the = 
The whole passage in Joshua x. 12-14.* being narrative, Jos. x. 1—11. Compare the poetical phrase 
Deborah, “They fought from heaven: the stars in their Ben 
* 12. Then Joshua addressed Jehovah in the presence | paths fought against Sisera,” Jud. v. 20., with the narr- 
of the children of Israel, upon the occasion of Jehovah de- | tive of the preceding chapter. ; 7 ‘Si 
livering up the Amorites, saying, — * Compare Hab. iii. 11. Ecclesiasticus, xlvi. ‘ = 
“ Let Israel see the sun in Gibeon stand; pnt ea literally, and as making “one day as long The 
The moon within the vale of Ajalon. + Sadler the elder, by ascending in his ‘balloon just ) 
13. Suspend thy course, O sun, and stay, O moon, after sunset, witnessed the sun rising out of the west, pa 


For vengeance of a nation ’gainst her foes.” 


setting a second time that evening before he 


| 
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contain is harmless, I send them to “N. & 
Q"—the Query being, are they worth preserving 
in print ? 
«At Brooks’s of pigeons they say there are flocks, 
But the greatest of all is one Mr. Fox. 
Ifhe takes up a card, or rattles a box, 
Away fly the guineas of this Mr. Fox. 
Oye gamblers, your hearts must be harder than rocks, 
Thus to win all the money of this Mr. Fox. 
He sits up whole nights, neither watches nor clocks 
Ever govern the movements of this Mr. Fox. 
Such irregular conduct undoubtedly shocks 
All the friends and acquaintance of this Mr. Fox. 
And they very much wish they could put on the stocks, 
And make an example of this Mr. Fox. 
Against tradesmen his door he prudently blocks, 
An aversion to duns has this Mr. Fox. 
He’s a great connoisseur in coats and in frocks, 
Bat the tailors are losers by this Mr. Fox. 
He often goes hunting, though fat as an ox: 
I pity the horses of this Mr. Fox. 
They certainly all must be lame in the hocks, 
Such a heavy-tail’d fellow is this Mr. Fox.” 
Cuartes James VupEs. 
Storey’s Gate. — 
"Tis well the Gate is down! 
Who was this Storey, that his long-lost name 
Should be inscribed upon the roll of fame 
And after ages of oblivion claim 
A posthumous renown ? 
Came he of gentle blood, or humble birth ? 
Plebeian was he, or patrician ? 
Was he in trade ? or did he till the earth ? 
Was he a parson, or physician ? 
Perhaps he fill’d some office in the State! 
But was he ever known as Whig or Tory ? 
All seems a blank. Tho’ Storey had a gate, 
‘Tis plain his gate will never have a story. 
Harportte. 
[Our good friend Cectt, HARBorT ze has sacrificed his 
historical knowledge to the point of his epigram; for we 
P 
are sure he knows as well as anybody that Edward 
Storey, who gave his name to the gate, was keeper of 
the volary to Charles II., which volary or aviary was so 
large that the birds could fly about in it.] 


Ancient Bell. —There is a note to Throsby’s 
edition of Thoroton'’s Nottinghamshire (vol. ii. 
p. 88.) which may possibly interest Mr. Exra- 
compe and other lovers of Campanology : 


“In the year 1795, a gentleman of considerable fortune 
came to Leicester purposely to see an old bell brought to 
Mr. Arnold, bell-founder, to be recast. On it was the 
head of Henry III., King of England in the time of Pope 
t. Round the crown this: 

‘Sauncte Confessor Cristi Benevdicte ora pra 
nobis Beum.’ 

The history of this bell is this: — When Broughton 
Church, in Northamptonshire, was knocked down by 
well, the bell was taken to the church of Moulton, 
near Northampton ; thence brought to Leicester in 1795, 
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Satire on Mr. Fox. — Many"years ago I heard 4 be me with the sent of te church bells. Its weight 

ow r. Smith, the gentleman noticed abov a 

the following lines repeated: as the satire which curioso in ancient bells, pA that - sla is am a po de oa 


the age that he knows of in England.” 
Tuomas R. Porrer. 


Earliest Mention of Porter.— You were kind 
enough, in your eighth volume, to give me some 
information as to the first introduction of this 
beverage. I have since found the passage to which 
I referred, in Nicholas Amherst’s Terre Filius 
for May 22, 1721, somewhat earlier than the date 
you have mentioned; “ We had rather dine at a 
cook's shop upon beef, cabbage, and porter, than 
tug at an oar, or rot in a dark, stinking dungeon.” 
This is probably the very earliest mention in print 
of porter. Henry T. Ruiter. 


Bosses in Morwenstow Church.— Sigel of Solo- 
mon. — The pentacle ; symbol of Omnipotence ; 
the hand of God. Its five points signify the 
fingers of God. It is said to have been graven 
on a precious stone, and worn in a ring by Solo- 
mon with the tetragrammaton inscribed in the 
midst. Thereby He ruled the angels and they 
served Him. 

“ Hence all his might, for who could these oppose? 

And Tadmor thus and Syrian Baalbec rose!” 

The Shield of David. — A six-angled figure; 
another point added to the pentacle to represent 
the human nature of “ David's son.” The man- 
hood taken into God. 

The double-headed Eagle. — As the dove in the 
New Testament, so the eagle in the Old was the 
type of the Holy Ghost. After the time of Elijah, 
and the promise of a double portion of His spirit 
to his successor Elisha, the eagle with two heads 
denoted this increased access of the Third Person 
of the Trinity to man’s kind. Like many other 
church emblems, this crest was subsequently 
adopted in the shield of mere earthly kings. 

Four Faces. —In the likeness of man, three; 
one feminine. The Trinity and the Blended 
Mother of Messias were thus pourtrayed. an 


Queries. 
EPISCOPAL SALUTATION. 


So far as I remember to have observed the 
current style of episcopal documents in England, 
it differs from the ancient form, in which the 
bishops were not used to withhold from their 
“faithful children in Christ” their benediction: 
for example, in the marriage licence of the poet 
Gower (Vol.ix., p.487.), we find, “dilecto in Christo 
filio, domino Willelmo, etc., salutem, gratiam, et 
benedictionem.” And, in the Compleat Clerk, or 
Conveyancers' Light of 1671, the ecclesiastical 
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precedents still retain “salutem et gratiam ;” 
whereas now it seems, that “grace” and “ bene- 
diction” are both gone; and, if I mistake not, even 
the poor little children just ready for confirm- 
ation are invited in a letter from their spiritual 
father, beginning: “John, by divine permission, 
&e., sends greeting.” 

When did this curt style come into use, and is 
it now universal? or is there any occasion on 
which our bishops give “ grace and benediction,” 
either in Latin or in the vernacular? Of course 
there is a place for everything. In our new forms 
for cheap law, and plenty of it, a man may find 
himself in chancery on reading : 

“ Victoria R. 

“ To the within-named defendant C, D. greeting,” &c. 
And, compared with the fatal context, this salu- 
tation may appear gracious enough ; but it does 
seem to me (cum omnimoda reverentia tantis 
patribus debitaé) that the pastorals, with which 
the faithful flock are honoured from their holy 
fathers, might be adorned with the restoration of 
the accustomed benediction without losing any 
of the excellenves now pertaining to those inter- 
esting and rare documents. Be 

Lincoln's Inn, 


THE SCHOOLBOY FORMULA. 


I know not if your interest, or that of your 
renders, extends to the history and origin of a 
schoolboy game, or other whimsical formule em- 
ployed by him on certain occasions in the prelimi- 
nary arrangement of choosing either “ sides,” or the 
individual performer in cases where the main 
burden falls on one. I remember distinctly, but a 
few years ago, having repeatedly formed one of the 
ring around the spokesman or officer on such occa- 
sions, whose business it was, guided by this formula, 
to challenge alternately the individuals of the party 
who were ultimately to form the opposing forces in 
the game, or to challenge all in succession until, by 
this process of elimination, the one was left, upon 
whose activity or prowess the game should depend. 

Nursery rhymes, originating centuries ago, have 
before now occupied the attention of the learned 
— and hidden sarcasm levelled at church and state 
have been discovered, by those who are profound 
enough, wrapped up in their simplicity. What mys- 
tery may there not be involved in the odd succes- 
sion of syllables employed from time immemorial in 
our playgrounds? What a field for the exercise of 
ingenuity and learning may it not afford to those 
who justly see, in every olden custom, some light 
thrown upon the life and manners of our ancestors ? 

The following is the formula :—Pointing, in suc- 
cession, to one after another in the circle, passing, 
in the order of the watch-hand or the journey of 
the sun, one for every word or syllable pronounced, 


the speaker, facing with all of us the centre ¢ 
the circle in which we stood, commenced with hig 
neighbour on his left, and counting himself ing 
he proceeded round and round, weeded us one 
one in the manner I have described, by the rung 
the following incantation : 


“ One-er-y, two-er-y, tick-er-y, seven, 
Ak-a-by, crack-a-by, ten, and eleven, 
Pin, pan, 

Musk-y Dan, 

Twiddle-um, twaddle-um, twenty-one. 
Black, fish, white, trout, 

Ee-ny, o-ny, 

You, go, our.” 


I assure you that I am giving a faithful state. 
ment of the formula as used in my days, and] 
doubt not many of your younger readers will certify 
that it is still in existence. Now if any of thoe 
interested in the history of our juvenile games cm 
throw any light upon the origin of this odd collection 
of syllables, I, and all the others of that numerous 
body, will feel much obliged to him. 


[We suspect there are numerous versions of thee 
“counting-out rhymes” to be found in our nursery tm 
ditional literature. Mr. Halliwell, in his Popular Rhymes 
and Nursery Tales, p. 134., edit. 1849, has furnished the 
following : 

“ One-ery, two-ery, 
Tick-ery, tee-vy ; 
Hollow-bone, crack-a-bone, 
Pen and eevy. 
Ink, pink, 
Pen and ink; 
A study, a stive, 
A stove, and a sink!” 
“ One-ery, two-ery, 
Tickery, teven ; 
Alabo, crackabo, 
Ten and eleven: 
Spin, spon, 
Must be gone; 
Alabo, crackabo, 
Twentv-one. 


O—U—T spells out!” 


Something similar to this, adds Mr. Halliwell, is found 
in Swedish, Arwidsson, iii. 492. : 
“ Apala, mesala, 
Mesinka, meso, 
Sebedei, sebedo! 
Extra, lara, 
Kajsa, Sara! 
Heck, veck, 
Villingsack, 
Gack du din lange man veck, 
Ut!” 
“Igdum, digdum, didum, dest, 
Cot-lo, we-lo, wi-lo, west ; 
Cot-pan, must be done, 
Twiddledum, twaddledum, twenty-one! 
Hytum, skytum, 
Perridi styxum, 
Perriwerri wyxum, 
A bonum D.”} 
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CAPTAIN THOMAS DRUMMOND. 


Who was Captain Thomas Drummond, the | 


emmander of the Scots Darien ship, the Speedy 
Return, for whose alleged murder Captain Green, 
of the English ship Worcester, suffered at Edin- 
burgh in 1705 ? 

Among the bitter things which this unhappy 
sfair produced in London, was a broadside en- 
tiled An Elegy on the much lamented Death of 
Capt. T.G., who was executed, with others of his 
Crew, under the pretence of being a Pirate, §c. 
In this there is the following allusion to the sub- 
ject of my Query, where the writer speaks of 
Green’s escape from the ordinary perils of a 
voyage only, on the “ inhospitable shore ” of Scot- 
land, to 

— “find what Madagascar would forbear, 
Fen tho’ detested Drummond harbours there ; 
Drummond, whose hands with Glencoe’s blood embrued, 
Show marders by just judgments unpursued, 
Drummond! the widows’ tears, and orphans’ cries, 
Aguilty name for which the guiltless dies.” 
Tam aware proof exists that, whatever may have 
been the crimes of Green, there is very good 
reason to suppose that the murder of Drummond 
was not one of them; but the connexion of the 
latter with the massacre of Glencoe, if true, is not 
so well known a fact. In Gallienus Redivivus, or 
Murther will out, being a true Account of that Affair 
(of Glencoe), in a Letter from a Gent. in Scotland 
tp his Friend in England, Edinburgh, 1695, that 
name certainly does figure as one of the most bar- 
barous of the actors in this atrocity : 

“One of the proscribed Macdonalds, a child,” says the 
writer, “suing for mercy, would have found it from 
Captain Campbell ; but I am informed one Drummond, an 
officer, barbarously run his dagger through him, whereof 
he died immediately.” 

Is it possible that this miscreant was the man who 
subsequently figured so prominently as a com- 
mander in the service of the Scots Company, and 
one of their council at New Caledonia? In both 
Mr. Burton’s Darien Papers, and in the Journal 
of Drury, Drummond is presented to us more, I 
think, in the light of a military than a naval man ; 
and if the Glencoe murderer, the Darien coun- 
cillor, and the Madagascar captive, are identical, 

poet was premature in excepting him from 

's jadgment, for we are told by Drury that 
“he was killed at Tillea, in Madagascar, by a Ja- 
maica negro.” J.O. 


Hiner Queries. 


Dr. John Hine’s Collections. —Can any one in- 
form me what became of the collection of Baby- 
lonian Antiquities, which formerly belonged to 
Dr. John Hine, of Baghdad? It seems to have 
been of considerable value. E. H. D. D. 


| 


Quotations of Plato and Aristotle. — 


“Albumazar says that the man who knows how to 
count can be ignorant of nothing; and Plato, with Ari- 
stotie, says that man is the wisest of animals, because he 
has the science of numbers.” — Nouet’s Life of Christ in 
Glory, translation by Dr. Pusey, p. 439. 


No reference is given to the works of Plato or of 

Aristotle. Can you or your readers supply the 

deficiency ? 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


Who struck George IV.?—Which of George IV.’s 
companions struck him when prince regent, for 
making use of on insulting expression after dinner ? 
Ihave heard that the prince was with difficulty 
dissuaded from taking legal proceedings against 
his assailant as for high treason. Nemo. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 


The American Bittern. — Refreshing myself the 


other day by turning over some old numbers of 
| that delightful work, the Magazine of Natural 


| History, I stumbled on the following statement as 


to an alleged luminosity of the American bittern : 

“Tt is called by Wilson the Great American Bittern ; 
but, what is very extraordinary, he omits to mention that 
it has the power of emitting a light from its breast, equal 
to the light of a common torch, which iliuminates the 
water so as to enable it to discover its prey. As this cir- 
cumstance is not mentioned by any of the naturalists that 
I have ever read, I took some trouble to ascertain the 
truth, which has been confirmed to me by several gentle- 
men of undoubted veracity, and especially by Mr. Frank- 
lin Peale, the proprietor of the Philadelphia Museum.” — 
Vol. ii. p. 64. 

Is this a Jonathan, or something better? If 
not a zoological fact, there may, perhaps, be some 
matters of traditional interest, perhaps an Indian 
superstition, mixed up with the statement, the 
particulars of which, if obtained in reply, may 
compensate for the space this Query occupies. 

Suretey, Hreserp. 


Mr. Jekyll and the “Tears of the Cruets.” — 
Mr. Jekyll the barrister, who sat for Calne in 
several successive parliaments, was justly distin- 
guished as one of the most eminent wits of the 
age. At the time Mr. Pitt was meditating a tax 
upon salt, he produced a short and much-admired 
poem, entitled the Tears of the Cruets, in which 
the latter, apprehending that their contents, oil 
and vinegar, may be subjected to his remorseless 
taxation, feelingly lament their situation, and very 
pathetically allude to the probable ruin of the two 
great oilmen and Italian warehousemen of that 
day, in two lines which I recollect : 

“Poor Barto Vallé! melancholy Burgess! 
Victims of Pitt, of Huskisson *, and Sturges.” ¢ 
* William Huskisson, Esq., M.P. for Morpeth, Under- 
Secretary of State, War Department. 
+ M.P. for Hastings and a Lord of the Treasury. 
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The verses first appeared in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, and I am not aware that they were ever 
published elsewhere. If any reader of “ N. & Q.” 


| minister John Angier ; and especially of his three 


| children? Elizabeth, born at Denton, June 24 
1634, became the wife of the Rev. Oliver Hey- 


can inform me where I can find them, I shall be | wood (afterwards her father’s biographer), and 


much obliged ; and if in no other publication than 


died in 1661. John was in holy orders, which 


the Morning Chronicle, I beg to have the date of | is about the only fact I have been able to glean, 


the paper pointed out. =. (1) 


Sir Hugh Myddleton's Brothers. —Can any of 
your numerous correspondents furnish the names, 


| There was also a third child, of whom I can learn 


J.B. 


nothing. 


| Heraldic. — What is the name of the family, 


places of residence, &c. of all, or nearly all, the | also what is the crest appertaining to the follow. 
many brothers of the late Sir Hugh Myddleton? | ing arms, viz. Argent, three pellets in bend voided, 


A Constant READER. 


Churches Erected. —Can you tell me by what 
means I can ascertain the number of new churches 


that have been erected in each county, distin- | 


guishing those where the expense has been de- 
frayed almost or entirely by individuals ? A. 


Salutation Customs.—In the Retrospective Re- 
view, vol. ii. p. 240., I find the following : 


“The proud and pompous Constable of Castile, on his 
visit to the English Court soon after the accession of 
James I., was right well pleased to bestow a kiss on Anne 
of Denmark’s lovely maids of honour, ‘ according to the 
custom of the country, and any neglect of which is taken 
as an affront.’ . . . We should like to know when this 
passing strange custom died away—a question we will 
beg to hand over to our friend ‘ N. & Q.’” 


In Hone’s Year Book, col. 1087, this custom is 
also noticed by a correspondent as follows: 


“ Another specimen of our ancient manners is seen in 
the French embrace. The gentleman, and others of the 
male sex, lay hands on the shoulders, and touch the side 
of each other’s cheek; but on being introduced to a lady, 
they say to her father, brother, or friend, Permettez-moi, 
and salute each of her cheeks . . . And was not this 
custom in England in Elizabeth’s reign? Let us read 
one of the epistles of the learned Erasmus, which being 
translated, is in part as follows: 


«*¢, . . Although, Faustus, if you knew the advantages 
of Britain, truly you would hasten thither with wings to 
your feet; and, if your gout would not permit, you would 
wish you possessed the Aeart [sic] of Daedalus, For, just 
to touch on one thing out of many here, there are lasses 
with heavenly faces; kind, obliging, and you would far 
prefer them to all your Muses. There is, besides, a prac- 
tice never to be sufficiently commended. If you go to 
any place, you are received with a hiss by all; if you 
depart on a journey, you are dismissed with a kiss; you 
return, kisses are exchanged. They come to visit you, 
a kiss the first thing; they leave you, you hiss them all 
round. Do they meet you anywhere, hisses in abund- 
ance. Lastly, wherever you move, there is nothing but 
hisses. And if you, Faustus, had but once tasted them! 
how soft they are—how fragrant! on my honour you 
=e wish not to reside here for ten years only, but for 

some will answer the 
Query of the editor of the Retrospective Review as 
quoted above. 


Angier Family.—Is anything known of the 
descendants of the celebrated Nonconformist 


Cm. 


|'a chief sa.?” In the Heralds’ College, London, 
| there is an old alphabet of arms, in which is: 
| Argent, three pellets in bend voided, a chief sa, 
to the name of Hoyle, Yorkshire ; but the heralds 
say it is of no authority, and that they are as. 
| sumed from the arms of Orrell, viz. Argent, three 
torteauxes in bend, between two bendlets sa, s 
chief of the second. There are also in the arms of 
O'Reilly of Ireland, as a second quartering: Ar- 
gent, a chief sa., between a bend gemelles, three 
torteauxes gu. Perhaps yourself, or some of your 
readers, can enlighten me as to whether they are 
the arms of Hoyle, or assumed, as the heralds 
state. Freperick Kennera, 
Clonea. 


Scottish Songs.— Are there any old words to the 
airs of “ The Yellow-haired Laddie,” “The Bush 
aboon Traquair,” “The Banks o’ the Tweed,” 
“Wandering Willie,” and many more, equally 
beautiful? And if so, where are they to be 
found? Of course I don’t mean words of the 
age or style of Allan Ramsay. L. M. MR. 


Ancient Punishment of the Jews. —I have 
copy of Barrington’s Observations on the Statutes, 
in which some former owner has written several 
useful notes. On the “Statutum de Judaismo” 
he says: 

“In death as in life, special indignities have been 
applied to the Jews. The Inquisition burnt them apart 
from other victims, and in the middle ages they were often 
put to death in company with animals held to be un 
clean. Even so late as the year 1700, when the notorious 
Brunswick gang of robbers were executed for sacrilege at 
Zell, Jonas Meier was hanged with his head downwards 
on a separate gallows with a dog by his side; though it 
does not appear that he was in any way different from the 
rest, except as being a Jew.” — See Vortrefflich Gediicht- 
niss der Gittlicher Regierung. 

Can any of your readers tell me where I can 
see the book, or any other account of the case? 


Ciudad Rodrigo.—In the late Lord London- 
derry’s Narrative of the Peninsular War, he men- 
tions, in his account of the siege of the above 
fortress by the French under Massena, in 1810, 
that a general assault was made by the besiegers 


on the night between June 30 and July 1, and re 
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with very heavy loss by the Spanish gar- 
ron, Neither Napier, Hamilton, or other writers 
ghom I have consulted, and who give very full 
weounts of the siege, make the least mention of 
his assault, important a feature as it would have 
been of the operations. Did no such attack ever 
take place ? or is it an exaggerated account of some 
trifing alarm ? J. S. Warpen. 


Barony of Scales. — Who was the Lord Scales, 
who commanded the British auxiliaries, and was 
killed in the battle of St. Aubin-du-Cormier, July 
97, 1488? Washington Irving, in a note to his 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada, appears 
to identify him with the “Lord Scales, Earl of 

a near connexion of the royal family of 
Ragland,” who played so distinguished a part at 
the siege of Loxa, in 1486; but does not explain 
why the French historians designate him only by 
the inferior title. In fact, the legal connexion 
between the barony of Scales and the earldom of 
Rivers ceased on the death of Anthony Widville 
in 1483, although it is possible that his brother and 
successor, Richard, whom I presume to have been 
the volunteer of Loxa, still was vulgarly designated 
by the title which had been so long associated with 
the earldom of Rivers, but to which he had not 
the smallest right, either by descent or marriage. 
However, as Earl Richard appears to have sur- 
vived till 1491, we must look somewhere else for 
the leader of the British auxiliaries in the battle 
that decided the fate of Bretagne, and the marriage 
of its heiress. Most likely the French writers 
were mistaken in the English title, a case which 
has happened to them numberless times both before 
and since 1488. All the peerages agree in stating 
the barony to have fallen into abeyance in 1483, 
and to have remained so ever since. 

J. S. Warpen. 


Dimidiation— The Half Eagle. —Not under- 
standing heraldry, I do not know whether the 
practice of dimidiation, referred to by L. C. D. 
io ix., p. 110.), is supposed to have a meaning. 

hiller seems to ascribe one in Wallenstein's 


Death, Act ILI. Se. 3. : 


“ Wallenstein. Ye were at one time a free town. I see 
Ye bear the half eagle in your city arms, 
Why the half eagle only ? 
B er. We were free, 
But for these last two hundred years has Egra 
Remain’d in pledge to the Bohemian crown ; 
Therefore we bear the haif eagle, the other half 
Being cancell’d till the empire ransom us, 
If that should ever be.” Coleridge's Translation. 


“Doch seit zwei hundert Jahren ist die Stadt, 
Der bihm’schen Kron’ verpfiindet. Daher riihrt’s 
Dass wir nur noch den halben Adler fiihren, 
untre Theil ist cancellirt, bis etwa 
Das Reich uns wieder einlist.” 
G. Gervais. 


Cook's Translation of a Greek MS.— 

“Vincent Cook translated a Greek MS. of doubtful 
authenticity, giving an account of Plato’s residence in 
Italy. It is ascribed to Cleobulus, but the sentiments are 
those of a later age.” — Outlines of Ancient Philosophy, by 
Philip E. Butler, Philadelphia, 1831, p. 28. 

Can any of your readers give me the title of 
the above-mentioned work, or tell me where it is 
to be found ? J. Taxsor. 


Old Ballad.—Forty years ago I frequently 
heard a ballad sung by the rustics of Derbyshire, 
only two lines of which I can remember. They 
were : 

“The Brownie Girl saw fair Eleanor’s blood 
Run trickling down to knee.” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me where 
I can discover this ballad? Tuomas R. Porrer. 


Mutilation of Tacitus.— Since I became con- 
vinced that there was a great preponderance of 
evidence in favour of the opinion that our Lord’s 
crucifixion took place in April, a.p. 30, and that 
his public ministry did not last much more than a 
year, it has often occurred to me that the loss of 
the portion of the Annals of Tacitus relating to 
that period was not accidental; but that the ius. 
was designedly mutilated by some enemy, or more 
probably by some injudicious friend of Chris- 
tianity, who wished to suppress the testimony of 
Tacitus as to the events connected with its origin. 
The one manuscript of the early part of the 
Annals is, I believe, at Florence; and I desire to 
know if it presents the appearance of being inten- 
tionally mutilated. An exact description of it in 
reference to this suggestion, would be interesting 
to many of your readers. Perhaps some corre- 
spondent may be able to speak from recollection 
of what he * already seen. Or some Italian 
tourist may be induced to examine the manu- 
script, so as to enable him to decide the question. 

E D.D. 


Rubrical -—The rubric to the versicles 
that precede the three collects at Morning and 
Evening Prayer says: “ Then the priest standing 
up, shall say,” &c. After this rubric, on what 
authority does the priest kneel down again ? 

Fraser, B.C.L. 


Army.—I wish to know when scarlet was first 
me by our soldiery; when the first scale of 
pay was made, and at what rate for officers, both 
of cavalry and infantry regiments. Could any of 
your correspondents give me information on | 
of these points ? : 


Oxford. 
The first English Envoy to Russia. — Sir 
Jeremiah Bowes was ambassador from Queen 
Elizabeth to the then Czar of Muscovy (Ivan the 
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Terrible, I believe). A very remarkable anec- 
dote of his reply to that despot, on refusing, with 
Roman haughtiness, to pay a slavish obeisance to 
the barbarian, for which he was well nigh having 
his hat nailed to his head, was once in existence. 
Can any of your readers give me a copy of his 
heroic answer, or direct me where to search for 
it? I have collected many particulars of Sir 


Jeremy's life and family, but cannot find any | 


account of the fact I allude to, except that some 
one has made use of it to the glorification of his 
hero in a modern novel. A. B. 


“The Tales of the Fairies.” — 

“The Tales of the Fairies, or the Comical Metamor- 
phosis; with the wonderful Operation of a Fountain in 
the Gardens of PaTaGonta, in restoring lost Virginity. 
London, printed in the year mpccxiv.,” 16mo., with 
frontispiece, and plate at p. 140. 

By whom is the above, or to what does it refer? 
It seems political, and not what its title might in- 


duce people to suppose. M. 


Cork.—In Oxfordshire, when a child exhibits 
an overweening fondness for a poem with a view 
to gaining some coveted indulgence, it is usually 
denominated “cork,” or, as it is called by the 
country people, “cark.” “It is nothing but cork” 
is a common expression from parent to child. Can 
any of your readers define its origin ? Zz. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Storm in Devon.—Bishop Hall, in his medi- 
tation on the Invisible World, book 1. sect. 6., on 
“The Employments and Operations of Angels” 
(Devotional Works, ed. Josiah Pratt, Lond. 1808, 
p- 459.), has the following passage : 


“T could instance irrefragably in several tem and 
thunderstorms, which, to the unspeakable terror of the 
inhabitants, were seen, heard, felt, in the western parts; 
wherein the translocation and transportation of huge, 
massy stones and irons of the churches, above the possi - 
bility of natural distance, together with the strange 
preservation of the persons assembled, with other acci- 


dents sensibly accompanying those astonishing works of 


God, still fresh in the minds of many, showed them 
plainly to be wrought by a stronger hand than Nature’s.” 

In a note at the words “western parts,” the 
writer instances “the churches of Foye, Totness, 
and Withycomb,” adding, “of the same kind 
were the prodigious tempests of Milan, an. 1521, 
and at Mechlin, Aug. 7, an. 1527.” Is there any 
published account of the tempests at Foye, Tot- 
ness, and Withycomb, to which the bishop here 
alludes ? J. Sansom. 

In the British Museum is the following pamphlet: 
“To his Highness the Lord Protector, and to the Parlia- 
ment of England,” 4to., no place or date. This is a letter 
without signature, written apparently by a Quaker, givin 
& curious account of Gloucester Cathedral. An engrav 


frontispiece represents a church, with its interior visible 
struck by lightning, and the congregation scattered. Be. 
neath it is the followmg inscription: “A most prodigious 
and fearefull Storme of Winde, Lightning, and Thunder 
mightily defacing Withicomb Church in Deuon, burning 
and slayeing diverse Men and Women, all this in services. 
time on the Lord’s Day, Oct. 21, 1638.” Mr. Davideog, 
in his Bibliotheca Devoniensis, says, “ This plate seems to 
have been intended for one or the other of the two follow. 
ing tracts; but it has not been found affixed to any copy 
of either of them.” 1. “A True Relation of those sad and 
lamentable Accidents which happened in and about the 
Parish Church of Withycombe, in the rtmoores ig 
Devonshire, on Sunday, 21st October, 1638,” 4to., London, 
1638; in the British Museum. 2. “A Second and more 
exact Relation of those sad and lamentable Accidents 
which happened in and about the Parish Church of 
Wydecombe, neere the Dartmoores in Devonshire, on 
Sunday the 21st of October last, 1638.” 4to., London, 
1638. 


Remigius Van Lemput. —I shall feel much 
obliged for any information of the descendants of 
Remigius Van Lemput, the painter, who is stated 
to have been disowned by the historical family of 
that name still, or recently, existing at Antwerp, 
on account of his adoption of the Protestant faith; 
and to have obtained his livelihood, during the 
time of Cromwell, in London, by his a 
of painting, under the name of Remy. G. 


New York. 


[Remy’s daughter was a paintress; and married 
Thomas, brother of Robert Streater, appointed serjeant- 
inter at the Restoration, who is frequently noticed 
Pe ys in his Diary. Remy died in November, 167 
and was baried in the churchyard of Covent Garden, as 

his son Charles had been in 1651.) 


Translations of the Talmud, §c.— Does there 
exist a translation of the apocryphal Jewish books, 
The Talmud, &c., in any of the modern languages? 
The information would much oblige K. 


[Le Talmud de Babylone, traduit en langue Francaise 
et complété par celui de Jérusalem et par d’autres mona- 
mens de l’antiquité Judaique, par l’abbé L. Chiarini,” 
Voll. i. ii, 8°, Leipz. 1831. There are two other tran 
lations in Latin: “Talmudis Babylonici codex Middoth, 
sive de mensuris Templi; Hebraic? et Latine; ex ver 
sione et cum commentariis, studio Constantini |’Empereur 
ab Oppyck,” 4to., Elzevir, Lug. Bat., 1630. “ Talmadis 
Babylonici codex Succa, sive de Tabernaculorum Festo; 
Hebraic? et Lating; ex versione et cum notis Fr. Bern. 
Dachs, et Commentariis Joh. Jac. Crameri,” 4to., Trajecti 
ad Rhenum, 1726.] 


Letter to Aétius. —1Is there anywhere extant 4 
copy of the entire letter of the Britons to Aétius? 
Geoffry of Monmouth, Nennius, and Bede give 
the same portions, which appear to be copied from 
some author who quotes only the fragments. I 
refer to Dr. Giles’s translations of the above au- 
thors. W. B. Tuvunmon. 


[The entire letter is given by Polydore Virgil, but 
fal.) stating his authority. Its authenticity is doubt- 
ful. 
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Bernard Mandeville. —On Thursday, July 11, 
1723, a presentment was inserted in the Evening 
Post against Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees. Will 
any of your readers kindly inform me the result ? 
and, also, whether any farther proceedings were 
taken ? Will you also inform me where I can ob- 
tain the best information respecting Mandeville 
and his works? I have read the article in the 
Penny Cyclop., which is scarcely comprehensive 
enough. C. H. (2) 

It does not appear that any farther proceedings were 
P against Mandeville, after the presentment of the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex to the Judges of the King’s 
Bench. If there had been, Mandeville would have no- 
ticed them in the collected edition of his Works, 4 vols., 
1728, where he has reprinted, from the London Journal of 
July 27, 1723, “ A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord C——,” 
severely animadverting upon his Fable of the Bees ; toge- 
ther with his “ Answer to the Letter,” and the present- 
ment to the Grand Jury. The best account of the author 
is contained in Vouveau Dictionnaire Historique, par 
Jacques George de Chaufepié, tom. iii., edit. 1753. Con- 
sult also his Life, by Dr. Birch, in the General Dictionary ; 
Lounger’s Common-place Book, vol. ii, p. 306.; and Chal- 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Quotation. — Can you oblige me by saying where 
to find the line — 

“All men think all men mortal but themselves?” 


[In Young’s Night Thoughts, Night I., the 37th line 
from the end.) 


Precedency of the Peers of Ireland in England. 
Ihave an 8vo. volume in my possession, printed 
in Dublin without the author’s “knowledge or 
concurrence,” in 1739, entitled Zhe Question of 
the Precedency of the Peers of Ireland in England 
fairly stated. As appears from the title-page, it is 
“A Letter to an English Lord, by a nobleman of 
the other Kingdom.” Who was the author? He 
adopts as his motto, “ Alieni appetens, sui pro- 
fusus.” “Largitor rapti” would have been more 
concise. ABBA. 

[This work is by Sir John Perceval, first Earl of Eg- 
Mont. Obit May 1, 1748. 


Replies. 
THE DUNCIAD. 


C. asks, at Vol. x., p. 65., whether an edition of 
The Dunciad, 1727, has been seen? The follow- 
ing extracts will probably prove that no such 
edition ever existed. In a letter addressed by 
Swift to Gay, Nov. 27th, 1727, he asks, “ Why 
does not Pope publish his ‘Dulness?’” Again, 
“Thope to see Pope’s ‘ Dulness’ knock down the 
Beggar's Opera, but not till it hath fully done its 
jo 


Lord Bolingbroke, in a letter to Swift, not dated, 
but placed after the preceding one, says : “ Pope's 
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‘Dulness’ grows and flourishes — it will be a 
noble work ; the many will stare at it, the few will 
smile.” 

March 23, 1727-8, Pope tells Swift: “As for 
those scribblers, for whom you apprehend I would 
suppress my ‘ Dulness,’ which, by the way, for the 


| future, you are to call by a more pompous name, 


The Dunciad, how much that nest of hornets are 
my regard, will easily appear to you when you 
read the treatise of the Bathos.” 

May 10, 1728, Swift says: “ You talk of this 
Dunciad, but I am impatient to have it volare per 
ora. There is now a vacancy for fame; the 
Beggar's Opera hath done its task.” 

July 16, 1728, Swift writes: “I have often run 
over The Dunciad in an Irish edition (I suppose 
full of faults) which a gentleman sent me. The 
notes I could wish to be very large in what relates 
to the persons concerned.” 

As Swift, of all men, would be indulged with 
an “early copy” of The Dunciad (for Lord Bo- 
lingbroke may have seen portions of the work in 
manuscript or in proof only), may we not con- 
clude from these extracts that The Dunciad cer- 
tainly did not appear till 1728? The Irish edition, 
“full of faults,” may have been what Cleland 
alludes to in his letter to the publisher, prefixed 
to the work (4to. and 8vo., 1729), “ occasioned by 
the present (and as Warton or Bowles adds, the 
Jirst correct) edition of The Dunciad.” . .. 
“ It is with pleasure I hear that you have procu 
a correct copy of The Dunciad, which the many 
surreptitious ones have rendered so necessary.” * 

J. H. 


I am glad that my inquiry about the first edition 
of The Dunciad has excited a correspondent 
spirit; but the nature of the replies in Vol. x., 
p. 109., induces me, in order to save space and 
time, to repeat that what is inquired after ts, 
any of the editions stated by Pope to have been 
published in Dublin and London, prior to one in 
12mo. published in London by Lawton Gilliver 
without date. 

I am surprised to find E. T. D. — who writes as 
if he had considered the question, and tells us 
that he “ has formed opinions of his own” u 
it— doubting my quotation of Pope's assertion, 
and asking where “ Pope has distinctly and re- 
peatedly stated that an imperfect edition was pub- 
lished and republished in Dublin and in London 
in 1727.” Iam, I say, surprised that any one 
who has looked ever so superficially into the sub- 
ject, should not be aware that in a prefatory note 


* An advertisement which precedes this letter in these 
two editions, says; “It will be sufficient to say of this 
edition that the reader has here a much more correct and 


complete copy of The Dunciad than has hitherto appeared.” 
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to what Pope calls the “first perfect edition” 
(i. e. that by Lawton Gilliver), he tells us: 

“This poem was writ in 1726. In the next year an 
imperfect edition was published at Dublin, and reprinted 
in ame in 12mo., another at Dublin, and another at 
— 8vo.; and three others in 12mo. the same year.” 

This statement is repeated in Pope's first col- 
lected edition, 1736 (vol. iv. p. 70.), and again in 
his last collected edition, 1743 (vol. iii. p. 4.). 
Why E. T. D. should doubt its existence is more 
than I can explain; but if he wondered at the 
existence of three editions (I had not specified the 
number), he will be more surprised to find Pope 
thus asserting that there were five. 

Malone, I repeat, did not believe a word of all 
this, and I have never been able to find any one 
of those alleged editions ; but it is, as I have said, 
quite incomprehensible that Pope should have vo- 
lunteered and persisted in a distinct and circum- 
stantial lie without any object that can be dis- 
covered. 

To save other correspondents trouble, I beg 
leave to state that I have before me the following 
early editions, and need no information about 
them. Ist. That which Malone thought to be the 
first of all, its title-page running thus: The 

iad, an Heroic Poem in Three Rooks. 
Dublin printed ; London, reprinted for A. Dodd, 
1728. 2nd. The edition by Lawton Gilliver, 
mentioned by Mr. Tuoms, with the frontispiece 
of the owl, without date, but stating on the title- 
page that the poem was “ written in 1727,” and in 
the prolegomena, that this is “the first perfect 
edition.” 3rd. The quarto edition of 1729, with 
a copper-plate vignette of an ass laden with the 
works of the Dunces, which Pope afterwards 
stated was “ the first perfect edition.” This seems 
to have been also printed in 8vo., but it is doubt- 
ful whether in the same year, as the date and 
printer’s name, “ A. Dod, 1729,” are engraved on 
the copper-plate vignette, which, after being used 
for the 4to., appears to have been subsequentiy 
reproduced in the 8vo. Your correspondent 
B. H.C. has this 8vo., but seems to doubt that 
there was a 4to., and even to suspect that I have 
mistaken the 8vo. for a “so-called 4to.” I beg 
leave to tell him that it is a 4to., a handsome one 
— that I have even seen a large paper copy of it, 
and that it is by no means a rare volume —I 
have seen several copies. This, which was Pope's 
first avowed edition, and which was presented to 
George IT. and Queen Caroline, has a prefatory 
advertisement, complaining of former editions, 
and especially of one printed at Dublin. Wh 
should he have repeated this if there was no i 
edition ? Cc. 


ROBERT PARSONS. 


(Vol. x., p. 68.) 


As Edmund Bunny is not present to speak for 
himself, I hope you will allow me to put in a plea 
of “ Not guilty” on his behalf; your correspon- 
dent F. C. H. having confidently accused hin— 
and most unwarrantably— of having broken the 
eighth commandment. Speaking of A Book of 
Christian Exercise, §c., he says: 

“This is the same as the Apologetical Epistle, No. 3. 
in the above catalogue. The substance of it was stolen by 
Bunny, a Protestant clergyman, and published under his 
own name.” 

There are here, I think, two false accusations 
and one misstatement. To take these in the order 
in which they stand : — 

1. That the Book of Christian Exercise y ors 
taining to Resolution is the same as the 
getical Epistle. This is wrong, for several reasons, 
A copy of the Exercise now lies before me. It 
has no title-page ; but the Dedication to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is preserved, and the pre- 
face to the reader. The latter thus concludes: 
“ And so I bid thee hartily farewell. At Bolton- 
Percie, in the ancientie or liberties of York, the 
9 of Iulie, 1584. Thy hartie wel-willer in Christ.” 
This first part was issued, then, sixteen or seven- 
teen years before the Apologetical Epistle was 
published (viz. 1601, if F. C. H.’s own date is to 
be trusted). The second part of the work (bound 
up with the first) is dated 1594, or seven years 
prior to the Apologetical Epistle. Now the Ezer- 
cise is not an epistle at all, nor by any process can 
it be tortured into one,—unless we may call 
Thomas Kempis’ Imitation, or Baxter's Sainf's 
Rest, epistles. I may observe in passing, that 
Baxter owed very much to the perusal of Parsons 
book (the one under consideration) in early life. 

2. That the substance of Parsons’ book was 
stolen by Bunny. What “ Edm. Bunny” did, was 
to adapt Parsons’ book to Protestant readers; as 
many others had done before him, and have done 
since. This may be stealing; but if it is, it 1s 
crime which is chargeable upon many very excel 
lent men of the various religious communions— 
Romish as well as reformed. I should like to add 
the remarks of Bunny himself on this subject, 
but it will not be necessary owing to what now 
follows. 

3. That Bunny published it under his own 
name. He did: not as author, but as editor, 
which makes all the difference. Parsons himself, 


it appears, issued the book without his name. 
And therefore Bunny could give no more than 
the author gave, the initials “R. P.,” and these 
he gave ; for he says to the reader: 

“Who it is that was the author of it, I do not know; 
for that the author hath not put to his name, but 
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,.v letters in the end of his Preface: which two letters I 
have set down under the title of the booke itselfe,” &c. 
Whoever told F. C. H. that Bunny published 
the book in his own name, must have a character 
for mendacity which is exposed by the whole of 
Bunny's Dedication and Preface. Again, in 1594, 
where another editor (?) issued the second part 
ef the work on the same plan, the initials “ R. P.” 
appear upon the title-page. This part is dedi- 
cated to Sir Thomas Heneage. The address to 
the reader thus begins : 
"Curteous Reader, not manie yeeres since, a book was 
lished, Of Christian Exercise, appertayning to Resolu- 
tion: written by a lesuit beyond the seas, yet an En- 
lishma, aot | M. Robert Parsons; which booke M. 
und Bunny, hauing diligently perused, committed to 
the publique viewe of all indifferent iudgements: as glad 
that so good matter proceeded from such infected people, 
and that good might rise thereby to the benefit of others.” 
I have said thus much, hoping to appease the 
manes of good Edm. Bunny ; and advise F. C. H. 
to see the book in question, which I never read 
but with pleasure. B. H. C. 


Iam sorry that you did not insert the list of 
Parsons’ works which I sent you, as I believe it 
would be found both more full and more accurate 
than that given by Dodd, which I also referred 
to when drawing up my own. But my object in 
now recurring to the subject, is to vindicate the 
character of Rinued Bunny from the groundless 
charge brought against him by F.C. H., of having 
“stolen the substance of Parsons’ Book of Chris- 
tian Exercise, and published it under his own 
name.” In fact, the title, as given by F. C. H. 
himself, ought to have been sufficient to exempt 
him from such an imputation. I have the book 
now before me, and give the full title as follows : 

“A Book of Christian Exercise, appertaining to 

lution, that is, showing how that 
ourselves to become Christians indeed, by R. P.; Perused 
and accompanied now with a Treatise tending to Pacifi- 
cation, by Edm. Bunny, Lond. 1586.” 
In a dedicatory epistle to Edwin Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York, he states the nature and grounds 
of the alterations which he had made in the work, 
to adapt it to Protestant readers ; and in the pre- 
face to the reader he says : 

“Who it is that was the author of it, I doe not knowe, 
for that the author hath not put his name, but onely two 

in the ende of his preface: which two letters I 
have set downe vnder the title of the booke itselfe.” 
And this is what F.C. H. calls “ stealing the sub- 
stance of the book, and publishing it under his 
own name.” 
Dublin. 


An able Roman Catholic historian, the Rey. 
Joseph Berington, in his valuable History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Catholic Religion 


in England (pp. 26. 28.), thus speaks of Father 


Parsons : 


“To the intriguing spirit of this man (whose whole life 
was a series of machinations against the sovereignty of 
his country, the succession of its crown, and the interests 
of the secular clergy of his own faith,) were I to ascribe 
more than half the odium under which the English 
Catholics laboured through the heavy lapse of two cen- 
turies, I should only say what has often been said, and 
what as often has been said with truth. Devoted to the 
most extravagant pretensions of the Roman Court, he 
strove to give efficacy to those pretensions in propagating, 
by many efforts, their validity, and directing their appli~ 
cation: pensioned by the Spanish monarch, whose pecu- 
niary aids he wanted for the success of his various plans, 
he unremittingly favoured the views of that ambitious 
prince, in opposition to the welfare of his country; and 
dared to support, if he did not first suggest, his idle claim, 
or that of his daughter, to the English throne. Wedded 
to the society of which he was a member, he sought her 
glory and pre-eminence; and to accomplish this, it was 

is incessant endeavour to bring under his jurisdiction all 
our foreign seminaries, and at home to beat down ev 
interest that could impede the aggrandisement of his 
order. Thus, having gained an ascendancy over the 
minds of many, he infused his spirit, and spread his 
maxims: and to his successors of the society, it seems, 
bequeathed an admiration of his character, and a love of 
imitation, which has helped to perpetuate dissensions ; 
and to make us, to this day, a divided people. His writ- 
ings, which were numerous, are an exact transcript of his 
mind: dark, imposing, problematical, seditious.” 
W. Denton. 


BRYDONE AND MOUNT ETNA. 
(Vol. ix., pp. 138. 255. 305. 432.) 


Being curious to ascertain, if possible, the 
origin of the frequently expressed disbelief in 
Brydone’s account of his ascent to the summit of 
Mount Etna, I have discovered, in the course of 
looking into various works for that purpose, the 
following passage in the notes to the Canon Re- 
cupero’s History of the mountain, by the canon’s 
nephew, who published and edited the work many 
years after his uncle’s decease. It will be remem- 
bered that the canon resided at Catania, and was 
visited by Brydone. 

“ Brydone ebbe il coraggio d’ ingannar |’ autore, facen- 
dogli a’ ener oud cratere dell’ Etna. 
Egli non pote goder questo piacere per causa di una dis- 
graziata caduta che gli avenne nel viaggio, onde fu cos- 
tretto d’ abbandonare |’ impresa. I suoi compagni, Ful- 
larton e Glover, giunsero peré fino a quel vertice fumante, 
e verificarano lassi la misura barometrica fatta altre volte 
dall’ autore.” — Storia Natural e Generale dell’ Eina, del 
Canonico Giuseppe Recupero, 2 vols. 4to., Catania, 1815. 

Swinburne, who did not ascend to the summit, 
says : 

“ The Canon Recupero dissuaded me from attempting 
to reach the top of Aitna, for he was certain that the snow 
would render it impracticable; he observed that I should 
enjoy full as fine a prospect half way up the mountain as 
from the summit, by moving in a horizontal direction, 


and alternately taking in views towards different points 
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of the compass; that the land would be equally seen in 
its whole extent, and all that I should lose would be a 


greater command of the sea; and that I might form a | 


tolerable idea of the crater of Atna from that of Ve- 
savius, with which I was well uainted. 
deference to his opinion,” &c. — Travels, vol. iv. p. 140. 


This passage would seem to prove that if Bry- 


I paid a just | 


been preserved, and much detail introduced, which it 
would have required days, and a very clever draughts. 
man, to have reduced and laid down to scale. The pho. 
tograph was impressed upon the plain surface of the 
wood without any ground black or white, duly re 

and requiring no other treatment than if it had beeg 


| drawn, except that here and there a crater, &c., had to be 


done ascended the mountain, he might have | 


written his glowing description without reaching | 


the top, where, however, he explicitly narrates 
that he arrived, “in full time to see the most 
wonderful and most sublime sight in nature.” 
Brydone states that he met with the accident, 
a sprain, alluded to by Recupero, in descending 
the mountain, not in ascending it. Recupero, it 
will be noticed, only says that Brydone deceived 
him in representing that he ascended to the crater, 
and says nothing about the summit of the moun- 
tain, which Brydone might have visited, granting 
all that Recupero asserts on his bare affirmation. 
Brydone’s errors, in “ sacrificing truth to piquancy 
in his narrations,” have not led so eminent a judge 
as Spallanzani, who freely censures these errors, to 
question the truth of his ascent. Lorp Monson’s 
testimony also will add to the weight of evidence 
in favour of Brydone’s general accuracy, so far as 
his lordship’s not observing “ a series of errors in 
the account while reading him on the spot” ex- 
tends. On the whole, perhaps, it will be thought 
by candid judges that Brydone’s severest critics, 
who are chiefly foreign writers, indignant at being 
misled by him on some minor points, have been 
guilty of injustice in stigmatising the entire ac- 
count of his ascent as an ingenious romance. 
Joun Macray. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Photography applied to Engraving on Wood. — The cur- 
rent number of the Art Journal contains a proof that the 
important question, Can photographs be produced on the 
wood block so as to be used by the engraver? has at 
jength been solved in the affirmative. The engraving of 
the moon there given is most satisfactory; and we think 
our readers will be obliged to us for transferring to our 
columns the following letter from the Rev. St. Vincent 
Beechey, by whom this good service has been accom- 
plished. We hope Mr. Beechey will soon make known the 
means employed by him. 

Sir, 

“Enclosed I send you, I believe to be, the first fair 
specimen of a woodcut engraving, executed by Mr. Ro- 
bert Langton, of Cross Street, Manchester, upon a block 
on to which I have succeeded in transferring it in a con- 
dition exactly suited for the graver. It is a photographic 
copy of the celebrated map of the moon delineated by 
James Nasmyth, Esq., of Patricroft, on a scale of four 
feet diameter, which is certainly by far the most accurate 
in detail and execution that has yet been laid down; the 
result of years of observation and most accurate micro- 
metric measurement. The scale to which this map is 


reduced on the block of course rendered it impossible to 
engrave all these minutie; but by this process the exact 
position of all the principal mountains and ridges has 


| 


made a little more distinct, depending merely upon the 
imperfection of the photograph. 

“To some of your readers it will doubtless appear g 
very simple thing to photograph on wood,—* Why not on 
wood as well as on paper or on glass?’ I will therefore 
take the liberty of setting before them the difficulties 
which have to be overcome in this process, and which J 
am sure you, Sir, will duly appreciate. 

“TI am indebted to Mr. Langton, both for the firs 
instigation and for the necessary instructions which 
enabled me to prosecute this research. Without the 


| former I should never have undertaken it, and without 


the latter I should have burrowed in the dark. We were 
both perfectly aware that certain rude attempts had been 
made and published ; but it was evident from the specimens 
that they were of the roughest possible description, and 
quite unadapted to the purposes of Art-design. In order 
to impress a photographic image on wood for the purpose 
of engraving, the following difficulties have to be over- 
come : — 

“1. The block must not be wetted, or it will cast, and 
the grain will open. 

“2. No material must be laid on the surface which will 
sink into the block and stain even the hundredth part of 
an inch below the surface, or else the engraver cannot see 
his cuts to any delicacy of detail. 

“8. Neither albumen, nor pitch, nor any brittle material 
can be allowed upon the block, or else of course it will 
chip in the cross-lines, or those close beside each other. 

“4, Whatever ground of any description is made use of 
must be so impalpably thin as to be really tantamount to 
the surface of the block itself, or else it cannot be equally 
cut through to any degree of certainty. 

“5. The block should be so prepared for the purpose of 
the photographer, that his collodion or other preparation 
may freely flow over it without sinking in, and that it 
may be easily cleared off in case of any failure ina first 
attempt, in order that another photograph may be put 
upon the same block without fresh dressing. 

“6, The photograph must be either a positive upons 
white ground (or, as in the present instance, the tered 
wood itself), or a negative upon a blackened surface. 

“T need scarcely say that several attempts were made 
before all these difficulties were surmounted; but I be- 
lieve the nt process will be found as effective as it is 
simple. y very first attempt succeeded in impressing 
my church on a black ground, and we both thought that 
ground would have been of a nature to allow of easy en- 
graving; but Mr. Langton found, that though not more 
than one hundredth part of an inch thick, and not brittle, 
no de; of excellence could be obtained in its execution. 
I shall yet endeavour to perfect this latter process, a8 it 
may sometimes be more convenient than the white 
ground. In the meanwhile, should you think this com- 
munication worth inserting in your valuable journal, the 
block shall be immediately sent up to your office. For 
any farther information I must refer your readers to Mr. 
Langton, Engraver, Cross Street, Manchester, with whose 
skill and ingenuity I believe you are already acquainted. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Sr. Vixcent Beecuer. 


Worsley Parsonage, June 19, 1854. 
“P. §.—I should much like to be able to whiten the 
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garface of the wood before commencing. At present it is 
nore difficult to do so than to blacken it.” 


Mr. Langton, in reply to a communication from the 
editor of the Art Journal, writes: 
It is four years since I first tried to find some way of 
getting photographs on wood; and it is now nearly a 
since (with the very able assistance of Mr. Beechey) 
anything at all satisfactory was produced. From what 
little experience I have had in engraving these photo- 
see no reason why the process should not be 
extensively used ; but especially for some subjects, such 
as portraits, architectural detail, and even landscapes, 
where the ape is “| too — for the lens. And 
for producin, uced copies of works of Art in 


Mr. Lyte’s Instantaneous Process (Vol. x., p.111.).— 
In answer to C. H.C., 1 am somewhat surprised that he 
is unacquainted with a fact so very generally known to 

phers, as the solubility of iodide of silver in a 
solution of the nitrate of the same base. The quantity 
taken up by a thirty-grain solution is very small indeed ; 
bat quite enough to spoil several plates first immersed in 
anew bath, unless it has been previously saturated with 
the iodide of silver, hence the principal object of the pro- 
ceeding. I have never taken notes of the actual quantity 

of being dissolved in a solution of any given 
strength, but, like the same salt in a solution of iodide of 
potassium, the stronger the solution of nitrate the more of 
the iodide it will take up. I believe Mr. Horne of Newgate 
Street has tested the exact weight, and I have no doubt 
he would communicate the result. 

With regard to Mr. Lyte’s process, I have unfortu- 
‘ately not had time to try it one way or other; but have 
no doubt whatever that it succeeds in his hands. 

Gro. SHADBOLT. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Double Christian Names (Vol. x., p. 18.). — 
In the two quotations which Ericas gives from 
Co. Litt, Lord Coke's meaning evidently was, 
not that a man should not bear two Christian 
names, but that though any one might change his 
surname at pleasure, a change in his christian 
hame was permitted at his confirmation only. (See 
hy Surnames, Archeologia, vol. xviii. 
105. 

The instances of double christian names given 
by your correspondents are, first, John James 
Sandilands, 1564; and second, Henry Frederick 
ed the son of James, seventh Earl of Derby, 


Imay add that of Thomas Pope Blount, ma- 
trieulated ‘Trinity College, Oxford, 1574, being 
= aged yaar he therefore, having been 

mm in 1556, may in point of time have preceded 
Sandilands. J. H. Marxxanp. 


“Forgive, blest shade” (Vol. ix., p. 241.). — 
These lines are said to have been, in the first 
mstance, inscribed upon the headstone of the 

ve of Mrs. Anne Berry, in the churchyard of 
Fading, Isle of Wight. 


_ In 1813, when I there read the epitaph, I was 
informed that it was written by the clergyman of 


the parish. 
In what year did Dr. Callcott set these lines to 
music ? J. H. Marxianp, 


“Jah,” in Psalm \xviii. 4. (Vol. x., p. 105.).— 
Voxaros will be assisted in his inquiries into this 
alteration, by knowing that the Psalms, Epistles, 
and Gospels in the Prayer-Book were not copied 
from the Great Bible of Cranmer, 1539 and 1540, 
in both of which the word “Ja” is correctly 
agp but that they were taken from the Great 

ible revised by the Bishops of Durham and 
Rochester, 1541, of. which many editions were 
subsequently printed. In all these the word no 
longer appears in capitals, but in ordinary type, 
“yea.” Upon the restoration of Charles II. the 
Convocation of 1661 made about six hundred 
alterations* in the Prayer-Book, which were rati- 
fied by the Act of Uniformity. Among these 
alterations the Epistles and Gospels were ordered 
to be read according to the last translation, but 
the old version of the Psalter was retained. The 
word “yea” was continued, in conformity with 
the sealed book, until the eighteenth century. 
It is so in Basket’s edition, 8vo., 1736. The first 
edition altered to “Jan,” in my humble collection 
of Prayer-Books, is the beautifully-printed royal 
8vo. by Baskerville, Cambridge, 1760. By what 
authority the alteration was made does not appear. 
The Scottish Psalter, being from the Genevan 
version, has the word “Jan” from the earliest 
editions. Grorcs Orror. 


Hackney. 


Singed Vellum (Vol. x., p. 106.).—In addition 
to the information supplied by you, in answer to 
Mr. Horcutnson’s Query, I beg to observe that I 
have several times witnessed the process of re- 
storing the Cottonian MSS., and can assure that 
gentleman that great skill, patience, and delicacy 
of touch is required in the operation, as a MS., 
when badly burnt, must be reduced to a state of 
pulp before the lamine can be separated. 

'o Mr. Henry Gough, sen., of Islington, ey 4 
the honour of having (under the direction of 
Frederick Madden) succeeded in restoring to use, 
in a most admirable manner, the injured treasures 
of the Cottonian library, some of which have 
proved to be of the highest historical aogeetenes. 


Holy-loaf Money (Vol. ix., pp. 150. 256. 568.). 
— The reply of Honoré pe Marevitre (Vol. ix., 
. 568.) reminds me that the custom he relates as 
Eeiee common in Normandy and Brittany, I also 


* Dr. Tennison. See Stephen’s Book of Common 
Prayer, published for the Eccles. Hist. Society, 1849, 
vol. i. p. clxxi. 
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witnessed during the celebration of high mass at 
St. Gudule in Brussels, and the eleine and 
St. Roch in Paris. It struck me at the time that 
it might be a somewhat similar ceremony to the 
ancient agape, but on inquiry I found it was not, 
though my informant failed to satisfy me what it 
really was. At St. Roch I particularly noticed 
children of six or seven years of age were reci- 
pients : it looked to me more like English sponge- 
cake than bread. Perhaps Dr. Rock or Dr. 
Husenbeth would kindly inform us what is the 
custom referred to above, and whence its origin ? 

Tuomas 

Boston. 


Saying of Voltaire (Vol. x., p. 88.).— 

“Mes Révérends Peres, mes Lettres n’avoient pas ‘ac- 
coutumé de se suivre de si pres, ni d’étre si étendues. Le 
| oe de temps que j’ai eu, a été cause de |’un et de l’autre. 

e n’ai fait celle-ci plus longue, que parce que je n’ai pas 
eu le loisir de la faire plus courte. La raison qui m’a 
obligé de me hater, vous est mieux connue qu’’ moi,” &c. 


— Pascal, Lettres Provinciales, Lettre XVI., du 4 Dé- 
cembre, 1656. 
C. Forses. 
Temple. 


“Time and I” (Vol. vii. p. 585.).—It is to 
Philip I. of Spain and England that Mr. Stir- 
ling assigns this adage, and not to the Emperor 
Charles v. CHEVERELLS. 


Pictures at Hampton Court Palace (Vol. viii., 

538.; Vol. ix., pp. 19. 85.).—I fol- 
a extract from a biographical sketch of Sir 
William Beechy, R.A., which appeared in the 
London Monthly Mirror for July, 1798: 


“It is hardly necessary to particularise occurrences of 
80 recent a date, except as they show the high esteem in 
which the subject of this memoir is held by the sovereign. 
Nothing can afford a clearer proof of this than his majesty’s 
entrusting him with a subject of so much difficulty and 
extent asthe grand picture representing the king at a 
review, attended by the Prince, Duke of York, &c., a 
work which, independent of the illustrious portraits it 
contains, requires an historical mode of treatment, and a 
judgment in the disposal of the figures, that none but a 
master could effectually administer. As a reward for the 
skilful execution of this arduous task, and to show his 
exalted regard for the arts in general, the king has lately 
conferred on the painter the honour of knighthood.” 


From what is written above, it is evident that 
the Query of your correspondent ©. is not yet 
answered, and that the review which the picture 
represents must have taken place before July 
1798, and not in 1799, as M.A. and Nagro have 


sup W. W. 
Malta. 
Paleologus (Vol. ix., BP. 312. 572.). — In 
Schomburgk’s History of Barbadoes, 1848, is an 


account of Fernando, or Ferdinando, Paleologus, 
who appears to have settled in that island soon 
after the death of his father Theodoro, in 1636 


(of whose monumental tablet in Llandulph Church, 
Cornwall, there is an account in Archeologia), 
It seems that the family of his mother, Balls, had 
property in Barbadoes. His name occurs in re 
cords there as having held various parochial and 
municipal offices from the year 1649 till 1669, 
He was buried October 3, 1678, under the title of 
Lieut. Ferdinando Paleologus ; and his will, dated 
26th September, 1670, was proved 4th January, 
1680. In it he mentions his wife Rebecca, and 
his son Theodorius, who was then young, and 
who died apparently soon after; his widow then 
succeeding to all his By wr He probably had 
no otherchildren. His sisters Mary and Doroth 
Arundell have also small legacies left to them. 

. C. Treverray, 


Rev. Dr. Scott (Vol. ix., p. 35.).— Your cor 
respondent C. H. D. applies for a biography of the 
reverend gentleman, and mentions him as author 
of the Characters of the Commons of Ireland, at 
the time of the defunction of that assembly at the 
termination of the year 1800. 

Although I cannot entirely solve the Query of 
C. H.D., yet I think the following statement will 
throw so much light upon it, that some corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” in Ireland will be enabled 
to do so. In the summer of 1811 I was encamped 
with a regiment upon Bagshot Heath, and upon 
taking the ground we made inquiry for a cl 
man to officiate to the soldiers on Sundays. “The 
neighbouring clergy were fully employed, and we 
were obliged to send to Farnham in Surrey, a 
distance of ten or twelve miles, where we pro 
cured the assistance of this reverend gentleman. 
He was, I should suppose, about fifty-five, had a 
powerful voice, though his articulation was not 
very distinct. He gave us three sermons extem- 
porally, on three successive Sundays, on one 
text, Acts xxvi. 28., “ Then Agrippa said unto 
Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
I can well recollect the effect his discourses had 
upon his auditors, and I never knew greater at- 
tention paid to any one’s preaching, so a:mirable 
were his sermons. The late Lord de Clifford, » 
lieut.-colonel, commanded the regiment, and Dr. 
Scott gave him a copy of his work above men 
tioned. I read it, and was much gratified with 
the perusal; and there was one thing which par- 
ticularly struck me, that among such a host of 
memoirs, Dr. Scott never in his descriptions intro- 
duced two characters in a similar way, and I never 
saw so much variety of style in any work of the 
kind. The reverend gentleman was then (@ 
1811) tutor to the sons of Sir Nelson Rycroft, 
Bart., at Farnham. I should be glad to know the 
exact title of Dr. Scott’s book. a 
Geographical Drawings 


h Crewe's 


(Vol. x., p. 65.). —If Cesrriensis will refer 
Worthies (vol. i. p.193., Nichols's edit.) 


Fuller's 
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he will find the authority for Dr. Gower’s state- 
ment, which is given by the latter loosely and 
without acknowledgment. Fuller only mentions 
s map of Cheshire, drawn “so exactly with his 
pen, that a judicious eye would mistake it for 

inting, and the graver’s skill and industry could 
improve it.” 

An engraving from this drawing will be found 
in King’s Vale Royal (1656), at p.3. of Webb's 
portion. It is dedicated to the memory of the 
amateur artist mentioned, “ qui hanc totius Cestrie 
mappam suo calamo designavit, et designatam suis 
sumptibus exaravit.” LANCASTRIENSIS. 


“To lie at the Catch” (Vol. vi., p. 56.; Vol. 
vii., p. 132.).— Your correspondent M. D. seems 
somewhat at a loss for the meaning of this ex- 
pression, as used by Bunyan. It appears to me 
that the meaning is, as we should say at the 
present day, “ You are trying to catch me trip- 
ping;” or, as you have stated in your explanation, 
“You are trying to put a trick upon me, so as 
to place me in a false position.” I think it not 
unlikely that the figure is derived from the position 
of the fowler, lying perdu, with the cord in his 
hand ready to close the spring or net upon the 
unwary bird. There is a curious picture in the 
Pia Desideria of Herman Hugo (from which 
Quarles copied most of his emblems), oe 
Death lying “on the catch,” and inclosing the 
worldly-minded man in his net,— Psalm xviii. 4., 
“The snares of death overtook me,” being the 
motto under the picture. Henry T. Ruiter. 


The Herodians (Vol. x., p. 9.).— Very little is 
known of the Herodians, as they are only slightly 
mentioned in the Gospels, and do not appear at 
all in Josephus. Prideaux (Connection, vol. ii. 
= Oxford, 1838) supposes them to have 

n a religious sect favouring Herod, who wil- 
lingly paid the Roman tribute, and complied with 
him in many heathen customs. The following 
list of ancient authors, who give any account of 
the Herodians, is recorded in Greswell’s Harmony 
of the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 323. : 

“Epiphan. Oper. i. 45. 
“em Oper. vii. 687. A. B. in Mattheum Homilia, 
xXx. 
Theophylact. Oper. i. 119. B. in Matt. xxii. 
Ibid. 186, D. E. in Mare. iii. 
Ibid. 211. B. in Mare. viii. 
Ibid. 236. C. in Mare. xii.” 
F.{M. Mrppteton. 


“For he that fights and runs away,” §c. (Vol. 
Vil, pp. 298. 346.).— You are certainly mistaken 
in withdrawing your assertion that these lines are 
in the Musarum Delicie of Sir John Mennis, 1656. 
There was a copy of this work in Sion College 
Library, and I aed a distinct recollection of 
searching for these lines in 1841, and in that copy 


I found them. I presume that it is to be found 
there still. Hener T. Rirer. 


Trish Characters on the Stage (Vol. vii., p. 356.). 
—I would refer your facetious correspondent 
Patrosretion (who inquires, by the bye, whe- 
ther Shakspeare was an Irishman) to the Twin 
Rivals, by Farquhar, where Teague, an Irish foot- 
man, is introduced, with a patois very much re- 
sembling that of the low Jew of the present day; 
and Love and a Bottle, by the same author, where 
Roebuck, an Irish gentleman, figures, but speaks 
respectable English. I do not at this moment 
recollect any others of the old plays in which the 
“Dear joys” (as Tom Brown and Fred Ward 
delight to call the Irish) are introduced. 

Henry T. Ruiter. 


Leslie and Dr. Middleton (Vol. ix., pp. 324. 
575.).—The Rev. John Henry Newman, who has 
since separated from our Church, in his Essay 
on Miracles, p. clxxxviii., prefixed to the first 
volume of his translation of Fleury, refers to the 
discovery of the relics of SS. Gervasius and Pro- 
tasius, and the miracles wrought by them; a fact 
that completely fulfilled Leslie’s “four condi- 
tions.” Fraser, B.C.L. 


Black Rat (Vol. x., p. 37.).—Tt may interest 
one of your correspondents, Mr. Wappineron, to 
know that Bristol is said to be the last stronghold 
of the black rat. It is, I believe, about ten years 
since they have been extinct. Their last refuge 
was in the great sewer of that city. J.J3.C. 


View of Dumfries (Vol. ix., p. 516.).— Havin 
examined Gough's collections of 
prints in the Bodleian (as well as such volumes in 
the portion of the Gough library which relates to 
Scotland, as appeared likely to reward the search), 
I beg to inform Bativus that no such engravin 
as that respecting which he inquires can be foun 
amongst them, W. D. Macray. 
New College. 


Chaucer and Mr, Emerson (Vol. vii., p. 356.).— 
Is an Oxrorp B.C. L. correct in his quotation 
from Emerson's Representative Men? “Chaucer, 
it seems, drew continually, through Lydgate and 
Cazton, from Guido di Colonna,” &c. If so, it 
passes my comprehension how Chaucer could draw 
from Caxton, who was born about twelve years 
after Chaucer's death, or even from Lydgate, who 
was probably about twenty-five years of age at 
that period, and unknown as a poet. I trust, 
for the credit of literature, that Mr. Emerson 
never penned such nonsense as this, and more 
especially when engaged in so arduous an under- 
taking as destroying old Geoffrey's reputation as 
the father of English poesy. He might just as 
well attempt to bombard Sebastopol with oranges 
or tennis-balls. enry T. River. 
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MM, Bee (Vol. ix., p. 205. &c.).—In re- 
the I beg to observe, 
that I inspected a specimen of the hawk-moth a 
few days since at the British Museum ; and far- 
ther to assure Me. W. Haze that no two animals 
are more dissimilar than it and the myrtle bee — 
the one being distinctly an insect, and the other a 
bird ; in fact, due allowance being made for dis- 
parity in size, no more similarity exists than be- 
tween a butterfly and blackbird. The cause of 
my having so minutely inspected the so-called 
myrtle bee is stated in Vol. ix., p. 205., to which 
I beg Mr. Hazex’s attention. At that time it was, 
and still is, out of my power to answer Mr. Sat- 
mon’s (Query, as to its size compared with the 
golden-crested wren, — never having bad one in 
my hand, or even seen one; yet, strange enough, 
I am informed that it is common within two miles 
of this place (Egham, Surrey) ; and as soon as I 

rocure a specimen I shall reply to Mr. Satmon’s 
evn being desirous of affording all the inform- 
ation in my power on the subject. C. Brown. 

I was staying at the house of a friend at Uff- 
culme, near Cullompton, in July last year (1853) : 
and one day as I was standing near the porch, 
which was overgrown with honeysuckle, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the appearance of a humming- 
bird, as it appeared, hovering over the flowers. 
It visited different blossoms in succession, hover- 
ing near them, and extracting the honey without 
alighting, by means of a long proboscis, as un- 
doubted humming-birds are described to do. I 
have seen humming-birds in North America, but 
not so small as this, which was no larger than the 
minute kinds of the torrid zone. The body of it 
may have been about an inch and a halt long. 
Being anxious to secure so great a prize before it 
should leave the spot, I approached cautiously, 
and made a blow at it with the stick I held in my 
hand. I struck it hard and full; for I felt the 
blow I gave, and heard the sound. It fell upon 
the path ; but it instantly darted away sideways a 

ard or more into a flower-bed. For half an hour 

hunted diligently, and was assisted by others 
who witnessed the occurrence ; but although the 
search was assiduously made, and renewed after- 
wards, we never could find the little creature. 
The whole circumstance only occupied a few 
seconds, so that there was not much time for ob- 
servation. To the best of my recollection, it was 
dark brown in colour— that is, the upper part, 
which alone is what I remember seeing ; the beak, 
or proboscis, tapering away from the head, and 
about two-thirds the length of the body. I thought 
I heard the sound of the wings, and the tone ap- 

ared to resemble that of the whirr produced by 
chore animals — such, for instance, as that of 
sparrows in their flight. This peculiar whirr im- 
pressed me with the idea that the little creature 


was a genuine bird, covered with feathers ; but ] 


may have been mistaken. Query, What could 
this have been? Was it a humming-bird, or the 
hawk- moth ? Perer pn 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Every student of Shakspeare will feel grateful to Mr, 
Lettsom for the addition which he has made to the nm 
merous works already existing devoted to the illustratigg 
of the poet’s writings, by the publication of Shakspeare’s 
Versification and its apparent Irregularities, explained by 
Examples from Early and Late English Writers, by the late 
William Sidney Walker. ‘The object of this work is 
very simple one, but one for which the late Mr. Walker, 
from his profound classical knowledge, deep poetical 
feeling, and discriminating intellect, was peculiarly fitted 
to accomplish. Mr. Walker assumes that the reader is 
familiar with the rules of modern English verse, and thea 
enumerates the points of difference between Shakspeare 
and his cotemporaries on the one hand, and their successors 
on the other. He considers in sixty distinct articles the 
essential characteristics of the old versitication, and when 
the latter differs from that to which we are accu 
he explains how far such differences may be attributed to 
the custom of the age, how far to changes in pronunciation, 
and how far to corruptions of the text. This brief de- 
scription of the book and its object will be sufficient to 
awaken attention to this little volume, which is one “ lack- 
ing which” no Shakspearian library can be complete. 

The History of Magic, by Joseph Ennemoser, translated 
JSrom the German by William Howitt; to which is added a 
Appendix of the most remarkable and best authenticated 
Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, Second Sight, Somnamin- 
lism, Predictions, Divinations, Witchcraft, Vampire, 
Fairies, Table-turning, and Spirit-rapping, selected by 
Mary Howitt, is the title of two volumes recently issued 
by Bohn in his Scientific Library, in which the author 
treats of those remarkable phenomena and uncommon 
effects which have certainly hitherto been looked upon as 
mere phantoms, or belonging to a sphere quite uncon- 
nected with nature, but which nevertheless are a portion 
of history, and on that, as well as on other and higher 
grounds, of universal interest. It says something for the 
better spirit in which works which treat of the marvel- 
lous and inexplicable are now received, that the present 
volumes should find a place in a scientific library. 

By the publication of the eighth volume, which is de 
voted to the life of Queen Anne, who is obviously very 
far from a favourite with her biographer, Mr. Colburn 
has completed his cheap edition of Miss Strickland’s Lives 
of the Queens of England. We might indeed speak of 
this edition as the best as well as the cheapest: for it ha 
not only been carefully revised, but is accompanied by & 
most full and well-arranged Index, which gives great 
additional value to the work. 

Books Rece1vep.— Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, edited by Dr. William Smith. The fourth 
volume of this handsome library edition of Gibbon, form- 
ing this month’s issue of Murray’s British Classics.— 
Messrs. Longman’s Traveller's Library, Parts LXV. and 
LXVL., are devoted to Laing’s Notes of a Traveller on the 
Social and Political State of France, Russia, Switzerla 
Italy, and other Parts of Europe during the present Century, 
in which this observant and intelligent traveller has 
attempted to collect materials for the future historian of 
the new social elements in Europe which are springing 
up from and covering the ashes of the French Revolution. 
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Series. By the Author of “ Proposals 
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“Tt is rarely that a will 80 
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kind.” — Leeds 
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of the religion of the Druids. 
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London : JAMES DARLING, 
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Now ready, price 25s., Second Edition, revised 
corrected. Dedicated by Special Per- 
mission to 


THE (LATE) ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


SALMS AND HYMNS FOR 
THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 
words selected by the Very Rev. H. H. 

MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. peat’. 


HORT MEDITATIONS FOR 
\) EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
Edited by W. F. HOOK, D.D. Four vols., 
feap. 8vo., large type, 14s. cloth ; 30s. morocco. 


“ Remarkable for the freshness and vigour 
which are maintained throughout." Christian 
Remembrancer. 

“ All Church-people will hail with heartfelt 
welcome this beautifully printed edition of a 
work, the Christian piety > spiritual powers 
of which have been already fully appreciated 
and deeply felt thousan: pious and in- 
telligent readers.” —Church Sunday School 
Magazine. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 
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HE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT 
BY THE CHURCH S_ SERVICES. 
Edited by W. F. HOOK, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
New Edition in two vols., feap. Svo., large 
type, fine paper, 10s. ; calf, old style, las. 

“ The plan is exceedingly good ; the seasons 
of the Christian year are admirably marked 
by suitable contemplations.” — Christian Re- 
membrancer. 


Tondon : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 
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a Concise or by J. 
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olywell Street, Millbank, Westminster, on 
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“A great advance on the works we have 
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Cathedral Service." — Times. 


“ A collection of Psalm Tunes certainly un- 
equalled in this country." — Literary Gazette. 
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‘umcal ‘orld. 
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HE JUDGES OF ENGLAND 
the Courts at Westminster. By 
WARD FOSS, F.S.A, 
Volume Three, 1272 — 1377. 
Volume Four, 1377 — 1485. 


Lately published, price 28s. cloth, 
Volume One, 1066— 1199. 
Volume Two, 1199 — 1272. 
“A book which is essentially sound and 
truthful, and must therefore take its stand | a 
the perpenent literature of our country.” 
Gent. Mag. 
London : LONGMAN «& Co. 
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ition. Cloth, 3s. 
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I OLY THOUGHTS AND 
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have endeavoured to express myself ina manner 
as may suit a young beginner in religion, as 
well as a greater proficient.’” 
Preface. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Street. 
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